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SAVINCS BANKS DIVIDENDS. 
Bowery Savings Bank. 
128 and 130 Bowery. 

New York D-c mer 14 bh, 1874. 

A Semi-Annual Dividend at the rate of 

MX (6) PER CENT, 
per annum on all sums of Five Dollars and upward, and 
not ding Two Th d Dollars, and of 

FIVE (5) PEFR CENT., 
per annum on : |] sums ding Two Th d Dollars, 
which snall have been deposited at least three months on 
the first day of January next, be allowad to the depositors 
payable on and after MONVA., January 18th, 1875, in 

d with the provisions of the by-Laws. 

SAMUKL ‘1 BROWN, President. 

G. H. Coceesnaxt, Secretary. 


Citizens’ Savings Bank 
of the City of New York. 




















1875-JANUAFY INTEREST. 

The Twenty-righth Seml-Annual Interest, 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum, on all sums 
which have been on deposit for one or more months next 
previous to January lst, will be credited and paid on and 
after THURSDAY, January 2ist. 

All interest not called for will remain as principal and 
draw interest accordingly, and will be entered on the 
depositor’s books any time when presented afier the 2/st 

january. 

The Bank is o every ow for the reception and 
ay of mony from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., and on 

ONDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 10 4. M. to7 P. M, 

Bavk books in German, French and English. 

Bank, 538 Bowery, southwest corner of Cana! Street. 

E. A. QUINTARD, President. 

Szyrmour A. Bunce, Secretary. 


Dry Dock Savings B 


341 & 343 East Fourth Street, (near Avenue D.) 
NEW YORE, 








$iX PER CENT. INTEREST 
paid on all sums from $5 to $:,000, and five per cent. on 
the excess over $1,000. 
Deposits made on or before Jannary 11th, 
= wall draw Interest from January let 
75. 
ANDREW MILI, 
wm, Vv, WEBSTEN, Seerenty. 


Manhattan Savings Institution. 


644 and 646 Broadway, corner Bleecker Street, 
New York, December dito, ier. 


Forty-Eighth Semi-Annual Dividend, 
1HE TRUSTEES of thie INSTIT 

declared the FORTY-SEVENTH ath ee 

at the rate of SEX PER CENT. rer annum, cn all 

months endin \~a hee 1674 ne ible coe et od 

the third Monlay of tha month. re 


All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest the 


same asa 
E J. BROWN Presi . 
ZDWABRD SCHELL, Treasorer. mewies 


C. ¥. Atveup, Secretary, 





ee 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


OFFICES: 


\u & 16 South William Street. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 











Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the East and West Inties and South America ; 
also Circular Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also 
“able Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also 
Canada British Columbia and San Francisco. Bulls 
iseted, and other Banking business t: cted 

Greenebaum Brothers & Oo., 

BANKERS, 
1 Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL SIREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 


Corner of Finch Lane), Ttread- 
HEAD OFFICE, | (rele Struct | . 
{ No. 34 Old Bond 





on 
col- 

















Scree 


a 
' Nos. 159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 


BRANCH | No. 25 Ludgate Hill; 
OFFICES. ‘ Nos. 219 & 22] Edgware Road; 
Nos. 6 &7 des Terrace, 

Knightsbridge. 

Susscrev Capitat___-£1,200,000 0 0 

(60,000 Shares of £20 ) 
Parp-up CaPiTaL__.--- - £600,000 0 6 
Reservep Funp -.-.--- £170 000 0 6 





Directors 
Joun Jonzs, Esq., Chairman. 


Henry Vieurs East, Esq. (Joaquin De Manema Esq. 
ANDREW Esq. Witt m, 
Rosert Liorp, JoxaTHan Taorp, Esq. 


Wu. McArtuva, " * Jauxs E. Vanwer, Esq. 


Groner Youna, Esq. 





» M. P. 
Wa. Macnaventan, Esq. 
Manager? 
ALrrzep Groner Kewnepr. 





Secretary—C. J. Worrn. 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
atsuch moderate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
eredconsistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previ or simult Remittances. Credits 
opened aguinst first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercsntile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercia] City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients, and every de- 
scription of general Banking Business 








The Officers and Clerks of the Bank 
: are pledgqd not to 


, aes-ene the of any of ite customers, 





fhuncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
“Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


‘sour 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING OREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


VRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACLPIC COAST. 


ACOOUNT: OF COUNTRY PANKS & BANKERS 


RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 

KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


WALTER T, HATO, NATH’L © T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. | Member Si ry 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit pat 








BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pousds Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO I88UE COMMEROIAL OREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXOHANGE ON GREAT BRITATU AND 
TRELAND. 


== = 


MORTCAGE BONDS, 
POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE 


—$20— 

Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusraia. Exuzarrion Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York. 

8rd Premium Allotment - March 1st, 1875, 

4th Series Drawing - - - - April 5th, 1875, 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium, 
as an equivalent for ‘nterest. 


Capital Premium, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds and tull information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 




















the market price for the moment. 
Liberal Arrangements made with Banks and 
Bankers. 


Special Attention paid to Orders for Investment. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO. 
BANKERS 


14 Wall Street, NEW YORK ; 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES ee EXCHANGE 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex 
on PARIS. 











way and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 


“AUG. 3. BROWN & SON, 


Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET, N. Y. 














jal Agents, 23 Park Row, N. ¥., 
Post Office Drawer 29 


Sacred Music Books 


FOR 1875. 

















RIVER OF LIFE. $h0*2utuy"senoct 


Book. H. 8. Perkins and W. W. Bentley. 


38. ft Metrical 
LEADER. ines) anthems, tc. with Singing 


School Course, H.R. Palmer and L, O. 40n. 


THOMAS’S QUARTETS AND 
Anthems. (f.2,,. "Stayt Chars... 
Thomas. 


DANKS’ ANTHEM SERVICES. 


($2.50.) Anthem music of exceilent quality for all the 
services of the Episcopal Church. H. P. Danks. 


Perkin’s Anthem Book. 


($1.50.) Easy Anthems. Very full, good, and alrewiy 
popular collection. W. O. Perkins. 


(75 cts.) For Singing 
Song Monarch. fiuc%i2 “xo much 
Sacred Music, but an admirable preparatory course, with 
a large quantity.of secular music for practice. H. BR. 
Palmer and L. 0. Emerson. 





All books sont, post-paid, for retail price. 








OLIVER DITSON & 0O., 
Boston, 


CHAS, H. DITSON & 00., 
TLL Broadway %, ¥, 
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A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mrs, Lovise Cuanpier Movurron, author of 
** Bed-Time Stories,’ but better known as the 
Bri'tiant L'terary Corresponpent, ‘*L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. Nicnotas : 

** Sr. Nicnonss seems to 100, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Lirrte Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncte Tom's 
Canty,’ and already one can see that the ‘ Eicur 
Cousins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit —first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Survyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I am deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance. 

** But, after all, the ‘ Exanr Cousins’ and the 
* Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome guests—it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in Sr. Nicnoias 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a siion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alise by her speech and by 
her silence." 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 
J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in Sr. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power among the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 


Has some very striking features—a beautifal 
Froytisprece, ‘*The Marmosets,” from one of 
Str Epwin Lanpsger's paintings ; and ‘* The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Batnxer—set to 
music by Georce J. Huss; a Valentine Story, 
by Susan Coormpge ; an Article on the Manu- 
facture of Valentines, with hints how to make 
them — besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to Sr. Nicuoras, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1, bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor, One, Bounn, 
‘with a year's subscription to Scrmyrr'’s Montn- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $1('.00. Post- 
age prepaid. 
For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
Bookse.iens and Postasrer:. 


SCRIBNER & CO.. 654 Broadway, N.Y. 


’ é Ds: 
WATERS’ New Soale Pianos, 
singivg tone, powerful, pure and even. 


WATERS?’ Concerto ORGANS 
cannot be EXCELLED in TONE or BEAUTY ; they 
DEFY COMPETITION. The CONCERTO STOP is a 
gy HUMAN VOICE. 

Lite EMELY LOW itor CASH dur- 
ing THIS MONTH. MONTHLY INSTALMEN'S re- 
ceived; on PITANOS. $10 to 820; ORGANS, 85 to 810; 
SECOND-HAND Ixstruments, $4 to $5, MONTHLY after 

- AGYNIS WANTED. A LIBERAL 
DISCOUNT to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
Lodges, ete. SPECIAL ENDUCEMENTS to the TRADE. 
ILLUSTRATED Chealogues mailed. 
uM WarEkkS & SON 
451 Broadway, New York. P, 0. Hox 3567. 


- ECHOES FRO 
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M ZION. — 


THINGS NEW and OLD in SACRED SONG. Edited 
by W. F. SHE® Wi. For PRAYER. PRA 
REVIV ALA . or PRAYER, PRAISE and 


METIN ng the LEAD "Ae 
VORITE SONGS, with many CHOICE NEW ONee 
most Desirable Collection of DEVOTIONAL HYMNS 
and MUSIC ever issued. 1t contains 128 handsome pages. 
Price, paper 25 cts., $20 per 100. Boards 30 cte., $25 per 
hnzdred. Cloth, flexible, 35 cts., $30 per hundred 
Mailed at retail prices. Publishers, 7 
HMURBACK WAT-.Rs & SOV, 
48! Broudway, ‘ew York. | ox 3567. 


SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. 
The ver best SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By 
Ww.F. ERW!NandS.J.VAIL. 160 Pages, 
Splendia Hymns, Choice Music, Tinted Paper, Superior 
Binding. + LOK, in Boards, 35e.; $3 60 pe 
meus $40 per 100. Mailed at retail price. Pht. 
lisher, HOKMACK WATERS & SO+ 
481 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 3567. 





= 








ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite -Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5,° free on board 
ship, for any port of America, 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 
Seulptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


— 





— 





Harrison’s 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 
Paper Patterns 


MADAME GURNEY, 
989 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. L., 
has constantly on hand all the 

NEW YORK, LONDON 
and PAKIS Fasuions. 
Letters to be addressed 
P. O, Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a  — exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing from the skim, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the} 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 























did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
| Harmless, reliable, instant: No disappoint 

no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 








We A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


mmediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or ly. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oi 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oi in use. 
for beauti- 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice ~ 


in, 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing ie Breath. 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without une, them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 
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NGTON Works, 






‘THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


AT VIENNA, 1873 


The Hicwest Onver or *‘ Mrpai” AWARDED aT 
THE Exposition. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 

1.—A New Invention Tuoroven.y Trstep and secured 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makes a perfect tock stitcH, alike on both sides, 
mM all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Lieut, Smoorn, Noreress and Rarm—best 
@mbination of qualities. 

4.—Dvuraste—Runs for Years without Repairs. 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Faney Stitching in 
a superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed by the op Length ot 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming th 
Stitch without the ure of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam: 
jor Lever Arms, Has the Automatic Drop Feed, which 
| *nsures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our new 








EDUCATION. 


CEARLIER INSTITUTE, 
108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding and 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils prepored for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, Scientific 
Schools. Ind dent department for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, etc. odern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 
New building unsurpatsed for location and ventilation. 
Fire-proof stairs, ete. 

Lessons resumed on Sevtember 14th, 
THE BIBLE; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 














Prepares pu’ ages for Business or College. Re 
opens on SE 14th, 1874. 
Ten Students entered College from_this Institute in 
June last. Book-keeping, French, German, Spanish, 
Mathematics, and ait Ealish Branches thoroughly 
itaughti » Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Post 
Graduate Departments. 
@@>~ Circulars at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 


of all 
ER 


Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa 


A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874, 
Exrras : FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


Rererences: Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 





INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF ‘HE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
i119 Broaoway, Vv. VY. 


Corner of Cedar Street. 











NEW YORK, Jani lath, 18753 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF= 
fairs of the Company is published in conformity with the- 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 








ee Fk 
Premiums received from J in.-1, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive.... 60,221 (9 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $35,768 77 
This pay =! has issued no Policies, 
except on Cargo and Freight for the 
Voyage. 


No risks have been taken upen HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 


Premiums marked off as earned during the 
PeTIOd AS ADOVE.ceereeerecesecerecessreses $613,795 58 


____| Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 


Rebates, less Savin, &c., 
during the same period...... $469,583 14 
Return Premiums....$82,786 46 : 
THE COMPANY HAS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank....+.e.eeeeee+e0+$155.071 O1 
Jnited Stutes and other stovks.. .469,499 00 
ans on Stocks, drawing interest193,300 00 


———__ $817 870 01 

Premium Notes and Bills ceceivanle....... 106,350 12 

Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 72 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

ted teres cecccccceccreoerecesecs 4€,018 93 





ENGLISH FRENCH ANC GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN., 
YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. TOHN, 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N- Y, 





Tuts INsTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it commences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Music, Foreign Lanauages anp Drawing FoR¥ 
EXTRA ( HARGES 
Vor further information apply to the Morner Superior 


Convent of Mercy, Greensusu, 
RENSSELAER CuUNTY, N. ¥. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; oust carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut HillSchool 
GENEVA. N. Y. 








A first-class Boarpine Scnoot For Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED. 





Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle- 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 

$.—Constrvction most careful and Finisuep, It ie 
manufactured by the most skillful and experiemce A mecha n= 
tes, at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMOKY, ILION, 


|N. ¥. New York Office NO 4 MADISON sQUAR} 
| Konmre’s LD aaine 














MISFIT CARPETS. 


food Second-Fland and Misfit 


BIOH PATTERNS, FINE.QU 


Pwees | Willan and Karsan Streets, NEW YORK, 


CARPETS. 


ALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 
& Sent home and laid Ives of charge. Ey 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy, 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON. 


The course of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Modern 
Languages, Elementary, Mathematical 
English Studies and Natural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw 
ing, Ray a — bang A Thor 
ough rganize ili rtmens 
Riding-Sebool with Well‘Trained Horses 
Gymnasium &e. 

Wdull re-oven on Wednesday, Sept. 16, 74, 


J, HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 





SING SING, N, Y, 


Total Assets... seccsecccccerececccees $1,0'0,367 78 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the - 

2nd day of February next. 

THE UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 
FICAtES OF (HK COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF ' 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUE OF 
1868, will be reieemed and paid m cash to the holders 
thereot. or their legal representatives, on and after 
£UESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which date - 
interest thereon will cease. ‘he certificatesto be pro- 
duced at the time ot payment and cancelled to the 
extent redeemed. 

A dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PFR CENT.. 

deciarea on the amount ot Earned Premiums for- 
fhe year ending December 3st, 1874, which may be- 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- - 
ued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of April next... 
By order of the Board, 
TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM LECONEY, 
WILLIAM A. HALL, 
THEO, W. MORRIS, 


THOS. B weiss 
GEORGE A. MEYE 


JOEN K. MYERS, 
H.B. CLAFLIN, 

G .D. H. GILLESPIE, 
A. 8. BARNES, 

WM.T BLODGETT 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 


WALTER H. LEWIS, . 
ALEX. M. EARLE, GEORGE W. SMITH,, 
FRANCIS MORAN, HENRY ROLPH, 
WM. HEGEMAN, JOHN H. CLARK, 


JAMES R. TAYLOR, 


ADAM T. BRUCE LEVI M. BAT 

ALBERT B. STRANGE, RICHARD P. BRUFF, 

A. AUGUSTUS LOW, FRANKLIN E iN, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, STEPHEN L. MERCGANT” 


JEHIAL READ, 
JOHN R, WALLER, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Haxr, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


5 WALL STREET, WV. Y, 


YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STAT MENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submited 
im conformity with the pro /iions of its Charter: 
Premiums outstanding December 31st, 1872. $323 3¢7 63 
Premiums received during year 1873........!,420 627 33 


Total Premi $1,7 23,994 96 


JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 











Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
Ist to December 3ist, 1873, .... 00... $1,497,°54 
Paid during the same } eriod : 
Losses, Expense-, Commissions 
Re Insurance and iuterest .$1,276,815 88 
Return of #remiums........... 74,336 02 
Paid to Policy Holders as an 
equivale t for scrip dividend 
aud Ju-y interest on -tock ... $5,925 77 
The Assets of the Company on the 3ist De 
cember, 1873, were asa follows : 


Cash in banks........secsscccccsccccccsesee 44,118 
United States, State and Bauk Stocks, and 

Loans on 8 MiiBe - 6" s60beee- scoecese se 295,444 00) 
Interest on Investmests due .......secccoes 4,2t9 £0; 
Pr.minm Notes and Premiums in course of 

COLLECTION 02 coccreecseses eccccccvecccocs 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salvage due the company.. 43,620 Qo. 


$1,918,954 44. 
Reso.ven, that a semi-ant ual dividend of FIVE ;5. 
PEK CENT. be paid to the *tockholders, or their lega, 
representatives, on and after MON DAY, the second 
February next. 
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[From Chambers’ Journal.) 


Last Words. 


Can you not love me ?—I hear, not in vain, 

But it comes suddenly, crushing out pain 

Just for « little while. Dear, let me speak— 

No, not pain to you. Ab! think you | seek 

Balm in your pain—in your pain for my own? 

Joy I would give yon, but grief bear me alone — 
Hide from you; What if my heart ache and smart ? 
Let it. What matter ?—it is but my heart; 

And if my beart is in any dear 

To me, it is t' at your image is here. 

Thoughts of one least little pain that you bore 
Through me thongh sweet, would but make my pain more. 
Love seeks not self, dear; { seek only you; 

You in your happiness—would have you true 

‘Thus to your heart. Oh, be happy! for I 

Live in your light, in your darkness would die! 
Blame not yourself, who give nothing to me, 

When I give all to you. Love is wind-free;} 

Blows where it lists, and hearts cannot be bought— 
No, not by love; so the love I have sought 

You cannot give me. No, no, do not grieve, 

For you give greatly. Ab! see and believe 

All I have dreamed, of pure, gentle, and high, 

All fair, and sweet, you have shown to my eye; 
Made me believe the good, worship it too— 

Love it, aud follow it, following you ! 

Grieve not for me, for my wound will be he»led 
Some way I know not; some hope be revealed 

Out of this loneliness, longing, some bliss 

Issue, that never had been but for this! 


BLACK BESS; 


An Historical Tale of ‘‘the Good Old Times.’’ 


By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER III—( Continaed.) 

There was nothing, however, to raise the least sus- 
picion. All seemed quite ordinary and common- 
place. 

Near the fire-place, however, was a door. He tried 
it, and found it yield to his touch. 

















A gush of cold air blew upon him as the door open-|nor more than fourteen or fifteen in length, it would . 
prove a most dangerous and formidable weapon of de-}. 


ed. All was profoundly dark beyond. 

The piece of wood which had served him for a torch 
up to the present moment in a most satisfactory man- 
ner, now gave unequivocal symptoms of expiring. 

It was, however, very little trouble to choose a fresh 
one from the many burning on the hearth, and, having 
done so, he proceeded to examine what there was on 
the other side of the door. 

He did not anticipate making any particular dis- 
covery, because the room appeared to be on a level with 
the one he had just left, whereas the man had spoken 
of “down below,” which, Dick considered, could only 
refer to some underground apartment. 

He entered, therefore, without hesitation. 

A strong current of air came from the other end of 
this room, and Dick had some trouble to keep his ex- 
temporized torch alight. 

He got on much be!ter, though, when he closed the 
door behind him, as he did away with the draught. 

The room, or whatever it might be called, was very 
much larger than the one he had left, though precisely 
similar in appearance. 

At the farther extremity was a door perforated with 
several large holes, and it was through these the wind 
came. 

This door opened by means of a string latch. As it 
swung back upon its hinges, Dick saw it simply led 
into a rude kind of shed, which would serve as a rest- 
ing place for cattle. 

The moon’s rays fell into this place, and he saw the 
greatest portion of it with perfect plainness. It was 
quite empty. 

Outside, the tall trees in the wood waved gently to 
and fro in the wind. 

It was, then, apparently nothing more than a simple 
wood hut, and such as might have been used and built 
by a man who got a living in the woods. 

He was somewhat disappointed; but feeling assured 
that there was nothing further to be seen by going 
forward he retraced his steps. 

He very particularly examined the flooring as he 
did so. 

The first apartment, or the one in which was the fire, 
was gained without his having made any discovery 
whatever. 

As he had done in returning through the other 
room, he held the torch low down on the floor, and 


| 


stone, he fancied he saw a faint line of light running 
along it. 

A closer observation showed him that when his eye 
was perpendicular to the stone, he could see this line 
of narrow light running completely round it. 

Here, then, doubtless, was the aperture which he 
sought. 

he fire Laving gone some time without replenish- 
ment, was now almost extinct, so Dick easily enough 
swept off the embers which remained, so as to get a 
good view of the hearth stone. 


stout iron ring, some three or four inches in diameter, 
which appeared to be very firmly fixed in the stone, 
and evidently intended as a means of raising it from 
ts setting. 

i Dick cooled and seized it with one hand, and found 
it required but a small exertion of strength to pull it 
upwards. 

It opened after the fashion of most trap-doors; that 
is to say, it was hung upon two hinges. 

When the stone was upright, Dick peeped over the 
edge of it, and discovered a rude flight of steps, which 
were lighted by an iron oil lamp. 

It was the rays from this light which he had seen 
through the chink of the hearthstone, and had led to 
the discovery of the secret door. 


“ Ah,” he said as he saw it, “it was most certainly 
a grand mistake to put a light there, however con- 
venient it might be for those who had to ascend or 
descend the steps. If all had been in darkness I should 
never have discovered it, for few people, I fancy, 
would have thought of looking under the ashes of the 
fire for an entrance ‘down below,’ as my friend in the 
corner called it.” 

Propping up, then, the stone, as well as he was able, 
Dick, without hesitation, commenced the descent of 
steps. 

They were twenty in number. 

The lamp was suspended from the arched roof of a 
passage, which ran along horizontally from the stair- 
case. 

It was a very difficult job, but Dick at length did 
succeed in detaching the lamp from its position. 

This would be an invaluable aid to him in his re- 
searches. So, holding it up so as to diffuse its rays as 
much as possible, he proceeded cautiously along the 
passage. 

In the other hand he held a small steel crowbar, 
which be had taken from a pocket in his coat, made 
expressly for it. Not more than an inch in diameter, 


fence for close quarters. 
The passage along which he made his way was 
simply hollowed out of the earth, and supported at 
irregular distances by rough pieces of timber. The 
floor, roof, and walls had been hammered hard and 
flat by some heavy instrument. It was only a few 
feet in length, and at its further extremity was a mas- 
sive-looking wooden door. 
This Dick reached in half-a-dozen steps. He ran 
his eye over it, but no fastenings of any kind were 
visible, nor was there even a keyhole. 
Of course, there were very few doors that would 
have presented an insurmountable barrier to Dick; 
still, before he proceeded to violence, he determined 
to see if he could not open it by fair means. 
After a few futile efforts he abandoned the idea. 
“It’s no go!” he said, “ and yet I am not half sat- 
isfied. ‘There must be some ready means of opening 
this door, if I could only find them. However, I’ll 
get through somehow.” 
He placed the lamp upon the passage floor as he 
spoke, and in such a position as its beams fell clearly 
upon the door. 
“Now,” he said, reflectively, “I wonder if there 
really is no one on the other side of the door. From 
the way my treacherous friend spoke I fancy there 
must be somebody, but yet not anyone who would 
assist him. If he has any friends I certainly hope 
they will not return until I have made my explora- 
tions. Now, it strikes me the very wisest thing I 
can do will be to go back again and barricade the 
door as well as I am able, so that if they should come 
back they will have a trouble in effecting an entrance. 
There was so much sense in this reflection that he 
there and then picked up his lamp and prepared to put 
his resolve into execution. 

A dismal, smothered kind of groan, at that very 
moment, smote his ears. 

He could not help giving a slight start as the unex- 
pected sound echoed through the vaulted passage. 

* Who's that ?” he said. 

All was still. 

He turned round again and faced the door, for it 
was quite evident the groan must have come from 
the other side of it. 





went carefully over every square foot of it, in the 
hope of discoyering some indications of a trap-door, 
but with no better success. 

However, once he came up to the edge of the hearth 


Who are you? Hilloa!” 
The massive door seemed to beat back his words. 
They met with no response. 


What was his surprise to find the fire had covered a). 


*There’s some one in trouble, that’s clear,” said 
Dick after a pause of a few minutes. “ Hilloa! there! 
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“Ah! well, I shall find all cut soon, | hope, but L 
will go first and blockade the door.” ; 
He walked rapidly along the passage, and ascended 
the little flight of steps. 
Had it not been for the lamp he carried the place 
would have been in pitch darkness, for the scattered 
embers of the tire were totally extinguished, 
Bess was reposing very quietly in the corner where 
she had been li!tcred down. He merely gave her a 
passing glance: !» make sure all was right, and then 
went to the dour. 
Once there, he could not resist opening it, and look- 
ing out, so as to discover whether there was any one 
within sight or hearing. 
The silence was most intense. 
As he expected, he had quite, by taking a refuge in 
the wood, thrown the officers off the scent. 
He re-entered the hut,and closed the door. 
He found behind it a very thick, oaken beam of 
wood, which was fastened to the door by a rivet in 
the centre, and fitted in a staple on each door-post. 
“They won't open that very easily,” he said, as he 
fixed the oak bar in its place. 
Just then his eye fell upon the woodman whom he 
had bound and thrown into the corner in so uncere- 
monious a fashion. He was lying still and immovable _ 
in the position in which he had fallen, and he was to 
all appearances quite dead. 
Then Dick bethought himself of the other door, 
opening into the shed, and ke secured that as well ag 
he was able. 
Feeling then tolerably secure, he once more com- 
menced the descent of the steps which the hearth- 
stone had disclosed. 
He hesitated a moment as to whether he should 
leave the hearthstone up as it was, or let it down into 
its place; but, after a minute’s consideration, he re- 
solved to leave it propped open. 
In another minute now—for he had got familiar 
with the place—he was standing at the massive door 
through which the groans he had_ heard appeared to 
penetrate, though his voice had failed to do so. 
He took the steel bar again into his hands, and in- 
serted the sharp point into the mortice of the door, 
Then he pressed against the other end strongly and 
steadily, and, although the door started a little from 
the pressure, it did not give way. Still it give hima 
better opportunity of inserting the crowbar; so much‘ 
so indeed, that at the second trial, he had the inex- 
pressible satisfaction of seeing it swing open. 
Then he picked up the lamp quickly, and held the 
‘rowbar in a defensive attitude. 
Another deep groan from the cayern—or whatever 
it was before him—came with fearful distinctness to 
his ears. 
A close, stifling atmosphere gushed out through the 
door, beyond which all was utter darkness, 
Slowly aud cautiously,and taking care to find a firm 
place to put his foot upon, before he lifted the other 
from the ground, Dick crossed the mysterious thres- 
hold, 
As he did he so, the lamp emitted only the ghast- 
liest and feeblest of rays, which in a very insufficient 
manner dispelled the darkness which seemed to Dick 
to be rolling about in huge clouds. 
The air had a hot, clammy, disagreeable flavor, and 
was besides excessively oppress‘ve, so much so that 
the highwayman felt it pressing upon his heart and 
brain until he grew sick and faint. 
Then he reeled out of the cavern into the p e, 
and was forced to lean against the wall for a consid- 
erable time before he could recover himself. 
The fresh cool air, however—for so by comparison 
it seemed to be—rushed down gratefully from the 
room above, ‘and, mingling with the lethiferous va- 
por, deprived it of its noxious qualities. 
Then once more came the deep, hollow, corpse-like 
groan, but now much louder and by far more unearth- 
ly in its tone; it seemed to fill all the atmosphere 
around him. 
And yet, for the life of him, Dick could not tell 
from whence the sound appeared to come; it seemed 
to reach his ears from aii sides. 
The flame of the lamp was getting dimmer and 
dimmer. 
Was, then, the air in that cavernous-like place 80 
impure as not to be able to support the combustion of 
the wick ? 
Surely no; for if it were so, then no human being 
could possibly for many minutes live in it, and did not 
the groan point to the existence of some one there who 
was, doubtless, suffering much agony ? 

As this thought crossed his mind, the question arose 
unbidden to his lips—- 

“ Was it from human lips so horrible a groan ,had 
come ?” 
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CHAPTER IV, 

DICK TURPIN MAKES A HORRIBLE DISCOVERY IN THE 
CELL BENEATH 'THE WOODMAN’S HUT, 

And now, as minute after minute passed, and the 
fresh air from the room above entered the passage, 
Dick felt his lungs beginning to resume their wonted 
healthy action, 
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4 THE ALBION. 


He no longer gasped for breath, and the dull, heavy|tance from him, and with the stecl bar which had be- Overcoming his repugnance, Dick slowly raised the 
sensation which & come over him had left his brain|fore aided him so materially, commenced an attack | body to a sitting posture. : 
and eyelids. upon it. A strange half-sigh, half-groan, issue from the dis- 
Stooping down, then, and taking the lamp againin| It was some time before it yielded in the least de-|torted lips. . 
his hands—for when he leaned half-fainting against | gree to his efforts. “Come, Mr. What’s-your-name, rouse up @ bit, I 
the wall, he had placed it on the ground—Dick tried| At last it gave way. dare say you are in a very bad way, but you might be 
if he could make it give a better light. It was well Dick possessed sufficient presence of| worse, you know. How do feel now ?” 
Then he found that the dimness of the flame pro-| mind to throw himedf instantly upon his face, fora} All was still. 
ceeded chiefly from the fact that only asmall quantity | perfect cloud of white vapor poured into the outer| Jick listened in vain for a reply. 




















of oil, and that very thick and glutinous, remained in| cavern. Then a slight shudder overspread the body of the 
the reservoir of the lamp. However, by altering the| The inner chamber must have been filled with it|man. 
wick, he did succeed in making it burn a little better.|to the entire conclusion of the wholesome air, for it} ‘“ Ah!” said Dick, as he felt it, “ I am sadly afraid it’s 


It was, though, self evident, that if he wished to| rushed out in incredible quantities. 
rosecute his researches in that strange, gloomy look- 
ing place, by its aid he must do so without loss of 


all over with him, poor fellow!” 

By holding his face close to the earth, Dick man-| He laid him on the floor of the cell as he spoke. 

em to escape the greater part of it. He lay quite; He replaced his hand upon his heart, but its pulsations 
time. still, because he knew that it would soon ag had ceased to be perceptible. 

Once more, then, Dick, holding the lamp in his left} He cast an anxious glance towards his lamp, but} ‘One thing is certain,” said Dick, as he once more 
and the steel crowbar, in his right hand, passed|though its light was not so brilliant, he found it burn-| prepared to depart, “ of all the strange adventures I have 
through the ghostly-looking portal. ing steadily. met with in my career, this is certainly the strangest of 

He experienced but little difficulty in breathing now; e dense vapor rolled above and around him, and | them all ” 
the air had a strange odor, but that was all. seemed as if it would never disperse. ‘The time ap-| He closed the door of the cell, and once more glanced 

“Upon my word,” said Dick, as he paused after| peared doubly long to Dick, for he was in the highest | round the cave, so as to impress its appearance upon his 
taking a few steps, “I have many a time heard of degree impatient to know what it all meant. memory. Then he walked slowly to the foot of the little 
making darkness visible, bat I must say Ineverin my| After waiting a few moments longer he ventured | flight of steps. 
life had a better exemplification of it than I have|to rise to his feet. 


‘As he placed his foot upon the first one, a loud and 
now.” The cavern was getting clearer. impatient knocking at the outer door reached his ears. 
He might well think so, forthe faint light the lamp| He could see but a very short distance in advance —— 
_— was totally inadequate to disperse the “ black|of him. CHAPTER V. 
arkness,” with which the cavern seemed literally| As he approached the inner door he felt the air| THE ROBBERS IN THE WOOD RETURN, AND MAKE AN ATTACK 
filled. row hotter and hotter. ON DICK TURPIN. _ 
Naturally enough, too, he felt timid about his foot-| His eyelids smarted and tingled as they do some- Now, when Dick heard the knocking at the door of 
ing in that place, for he did not know how far the] times in a London fog. the hut, he did what was an unusual thing for him 


level floor extended, or how soon he might find him-| Disregarding this, he boldly stepped into what in| indeed. : ‘ 
self upon the verge of some tseep declivity too late to| his own mind he could not help calling the mysterious He stood still, undecided how to act. 


save himself from tumbling headlong down. chamber. ' The first question which crossed his mind was whether 
The silence which followed the utterance of the last} He increased his caution. those who were clamoring so loudly for admission were 
groan was something terrible, and Dick found it] The floor was hard and solid to the feet. police officers or some of those bold, reckless men who 


wing more and more so each moment; so he was} The inner cavern or cell was very limited in its di-| doubtless made the eave beneath the hut their hiding 
ain to speak his thoughts and speculatiens as to the| mensions. By stretching out his arms he could almost |and abiding place. 
place he was in aloud. touch the wall on all sides, while the roof was hardly| He was inclined to think the latter as being the most 
“T wonder, now, what this place can be? Some|high enough fer him to stand upright. probable. 
robber’s haunt, I fancy; and yet it seems strange it) Suddenly he drew back the foot hewas about to| He placed the lamp upon the floor, and stealthily 
should be filled with mephitic vapour, as it was. ‘The| place upon the floor. He had trod on something soft. | ascended the steps on tiptoe. 
place is full of mystery, and--—confound it all, what’s} It sent a disagreeable thrill through his veins, for| His pes‘tion was most unquestionably full of peril, for 
that ?” some instinctive feeling seemed to tell him what it |it was only natural to suppose, that if these men were 
These last few words were spoken in a very different | was. sufficiently inhuman to doom one of their comrades te 
tone to the others. In walking forward his head had| He held the lamp down on the floor, and looked at |so terrible a death, they would not scruple to put him 


struck violently against something depending from|the object upon which he had put his foot. out of the way of divulging any of their secrets. 
the outing, but what it was he could form no idea. It was a human hand! ** They’re an uncommon bad lot, that’s certain,” said 
With the 


help of the lamp, which threatened every} It wasin some inexplicable way puffed up to thrice | Dick; “‘ and, as I cannot get any ~ by encountering 
minute to go out, he saw the object which had given|its natural size, and the skin was stretched so tightly |them, I think the very best thing I can do will be to get 
bim the blow upon the forehead. over it that the whole seemed like some huge blister. | clear off, if possible, without letting them know anything 

It was another lamp, much larger in size thatthe} Full of surprise and wonder, Dick looked still closer | about it.” 
one he held in his hand, attached by a thick iron chain|and then he saw, lying stiff and rigid, the body of a| Having come to this determination, he crept stealthily 
to a kind of staple in the roof. man. along the floor of the hut until he came to Blark Bess. 

“ Confound the thing !” said Dick, again; “ what a| It was swollen in the same proportions as the hand.| He patted her encouragingly upon the neck, audi 
erack it gave me, to be sure. Why on earth didn’t} There was not the slightest sign of vitality about it. | slipped the bridle over his arm. 
they hang it out of reach of one’s head. Stop, now,| The body was that of a tall, powerful man. He} As he was close by the door, he stopped to listen. 

_ I wonder whether there’s any oil in it ?” was rudely clad in a garb which was a strange com-| The knocking had ceased, and the confused murmur- 
He felt the wick with his fingers, and found itsticky| pound between that of a game-keeper and farm |of several voices alone came to his ears. 
_ and wet, and on applying the flame of the smaller somal He could not distinguish a single word. 
lamp it readily enough ignited. The face presented a frightful spectacle; so fright-| Without, therefore, pausing a moment longer, Dick led 
It was a minute or two before it fairly burnt up, but|ful indeed, that after one brief glance, Dick turned | Bess across the room to the dour which opened into the: 
when it did, it cast a tolerable light over the whole of | away his head appalled. outer apartment. 
the cavern. There was upon the terribly bloated and disfigured; The fresh, cool air that gushed in refreshed him 
There was | one or two distant corners into | features an expression in which a whole world of agony | exceedirgly. 
which its beams did not penetrate. was depicted. Just as he was about to close this door, he heard the 
As nearly as he could estimate, the cave was about} “This, then,” said Dick, as he turned away his eyes, | sharp report of a pistol, and the bullet crashing through 
forty feet in length, by thirty in width. “this then, is the poor, miserable wretch whose groans | the panel. 
A large table and some benches were ranged round | came upon my ears with so horriblea cadence. Who| The men outside, to the number of five or six, and 
the walls. can he have been, and what can he have done to meet | who, as Dick had rightly enough conjectured, were mem- 
Beyond that there was no furniture in the place. j|with such a fate as this? However all speculation | bers of the band of robbers who made that lonely but 
Dick felt disappointed, when he, having given a upon the subject can be of no avail. I would though |their home, were evidently getting angry and impatient 
good look round, found it such an ordinary plaee. give something to know the explanation of it, for it|at this disregard of their summons. 
In shape it was exceedingly irregular, and full of|cannot fail to be of startling interest.” “ Fire away !” said Dick, “nobody cares !” 
corners. Like the hut above, it was very rudely} After one more glance round the cell, forit was| Before opening the little door which led into the shed, 
fashioned. nothing else, Dick turned round as if to leave. Dick thought it would only be prudent to listen for a 
“ Ah !” said Dick, after he had takenin the general} Ashe reached the threshold, he paused reflectively.| while, and ascertain, if possible, whether any of the 
‘ aspect vf the cavern, “this is a snug little residence,| “Ought I,” he said, “to leave this place until 1|woodman’s companions, finding it impossible to obtain 
and no mistake. I must have a closer look into it,|have assured myself that no spark of life yet clings to|an entrance from the front of the hut, would go round to. 
and try if I cannot find out the individual who groaned |the pained, bloated carcass? No,” he added, “I must| the back of it. 
in so uncomfortable a manner. I wonder if this lamp] return.” He looked through the holes which were perforated in 
will come down like the other did ” It was very unwillingly, however, that he again ap-|the door, but saw nothing. 

He tried, and found it would not, but he managed to| proached the body. Almost immediately afterwards, however, he heard a 
disengage the portion holding the oil and the wick. To| He knelt down by the side of it, and, removing |rustling among the trees. 
be sure, it was not very nice to lay hold of, but Dick|some portion of the clothing, and placed his hand as| Keeping both eyes open, he waited patiently for what 
never troubled about trifles. nearly as he could judge, above the heart. should happen next. 

In the corner which was in the doepest shadow, Dick! The skin was burning hot. Three swarthy, ill-favored, gipsy-like looking men 
founda curious-looking door, = He felt a slight flutter beneath his fingers, but so|emerged from the trees. 

{t needed a sharp eye to distinguish it from the sur-| slight as to be almost imperceptible. The moonlight, which was even brighter than when 
rounding walls, for it was precisely the same color, and| “He lives! he lives!” he said; “perhaps even now I|he had looked out a short time before, revealed their 
it was more by accident than —— else that Dick’s}may hear the strange story of his sufferings from his| figures with great distinctness. 
eye fell upon the chink that ran round it. own lips.” Looking straight before them, and without pausin 

There was a circumstance connected with this door) He nerved himself to look upon his face. for a moment, these men approached the door behind 
that filled Dick with astonishment. It was a loathsome color. which Turpin stood. 

A thin wreath of whitish -looking smoke made its way; The features were normally, no doubt, regular and| From their confident step, they evidently antici- 
slowly through the crevice round it. bold. The eyebrows were jet black, and so too, was| pated no difficulty in opening this door. 

That, then, evidently was the source from whence the | his hair. But his countenance, swelled to the exagger-| When tney tried it they found it firm and immove- 
deadly vapor emanated. ated size it was, had almost lost all traces of its con-| able. 

An jntense desire to know what was on the other side | figuration. Dick stood a little on one side, for he thought it 
this door occupied Dick's mind to the exclusion of} The eyes, which were staring blindly open, looked | not unlikely they would, in their disappointment, fire 


everything else. strangely small in 1 ith ize of the|, bullet through that d they had h the 
He put the lamp down on the floor, at a little dis- ~~ ‘ ee ae ee eee Scher, ee through the 
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THEH ALBION. 








The men, however drew back to a short distance, 
and spoke in a low tone to each other. 

“JT wish I could hit on some plan of scaring these 
scoundrels. I'll warrant they are as arrant cowards as 
ever put shoes on their feet. What can I think of? 
Surely I ought to be able to think of something.” 

He rubbed his head in a perplexed, absent sort of 
way. It was no use, though, he could not ruban 
idea into it. 

The act of keeping his eye upon what the men 
were about, prevented his elaborating any plan of 
action. 

He now saw two of the men withdraw, leaving the 
other as a kind of guard, 

“They have gone round to their friends in front, I 
suppose. I wonder what they think of it?” 

he robbers appeared to be alarmed about some- 
thing. They seemed to dread taking any vigorous 
steps. No doubt they were puzzled how to account 
for the hut being barricaded against them. 

From some reason or other they appeared to be 
aware that their hut had been taken possession of by 
some one, but, of course, by one person or twenty 
they could have no idea. 

Then Dick saw the two men who had just left re- 
turn, accompanied by three others. 


a battering ram, there were very few doors that could 
have held upon their hinges. 

Dick’s position was getting critical, for, at close quar- 
ters, six toone is rather long odds. 

“ Forward! forward!” shouted the man nearest the 
large end of the tree. 

Encircling it with their arms, the men ran forward, 
and the rude battering ram came with a terrific crash 
against the door. 

Still, it did not give way completely. It was strongly 
made, and kept its place bravely; but another such ablow 
as that which it had just received must inevitably de- 
molish it, 

“ Back! back! mates; back! 
door is open.” 

The men gave a cheer ag they drew back, and prepared 
for another charge. 

They rushed forward with great impetuosity, with 
thrice as much as was required, indeed, for the door gave 
way in a moment; and as they had prepared to meet with 
a much greater amount of resistance, they, asa natural 
result, went sprawling into the hut, with the tree on top 
of them. 

They did not appear, though, to have sustained much 
damage, for, in an inconceivably short time, they had 


One more blow, and the 


when the men carrying it rushed forward, and used it as 


_An open kind of glade was before him, so, firing } 
~ at random in the midst of the banditti, Dick turn 
is mare’s head and galloped away. 

Assoon as they saw his back the men hastened to pu 
sue bim, and Dick heard them give a loud shout, intend 
ed no doubt to buoy up their courage. 
‘What a ridiculous termination to so horrible an ad 
venture. They are the rankest cowards I ever met with, 
and no mistake. I suppose their achievements consist for 
the most part in plundering a henroost. I am, however, 
far from being satisfied; I would give a great deal to hear 
the story of that poor fellow whom I fouud in the under- 
ground cell.” 

Full of these thoughts Dick reached the lane which 
berdered the wood. 

He looked behind him, but no traces of his pursuers 
were visible. 




















CHAPTER VI. 
THE MEETING WITH THE SPECTRE HORSEMAN IN THE LANE, 
“ What a glorious night!” said Dick, as he looked up 
and down the quiet shady lane. 

The moon was at the full, and had 
meridian. 

Far and wide, over hill and dale, tree and meadow, 


just passed the 


hill and stream, fell the flood of silvery lustre which she 
poured forth. ‘ 
It lighted up, too, with a rare brilliancy and beauty, ” 
the numcrous objects in the fertile landscape. : 
Dick stood upon a piece of slightly rising ground, 
which commanded a splendid view of the surrounding 
scenery. . 

oy on the northern horizon, like some giant cloud, © 
was the mass of buildings of which the city of London is 
composed. 
Above them all towered the mighty dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 
The gilding onthe summit of the monument glis- 
tened faintly in the mellowed light. 
But not for long did the highwayman remain gaz- 
ing at the beauty of the scene. He was anxious to 
reach London, and turning Bess’s head in that diree- 
tion, he gave her the rein freely. 
And now as both horse and rider are for the nonce 
in comparative safety, we will rest for a few moments 
from the recital of the varied incidents which occurred 
on this most eventful night. 
We wish if possible to combat in the space of a few 
lines the objections which have been raised to making 
a highwayman a hero of romance. 
We feel sure some of our readers will be willing to 
to listen to our arguments. 
First, then, it-has been urged, and with some appar- — 
ent reason, that the narration of such romantic inci- — 
dents as pertain to a highwayman’s career, would — 
tend to make the thoughtless endeavor to imitate — 
them, 
Before we consider this question, it ought to be — 
clearly borne in mind that no small amount of the in- 
terest which such a tale excites, is due to the fact 
that the Knight of the Road is essentially a thing 
of the past. 
It is well-known how the influence of time softens. 
the asperities of all things, and it has not omitted to 
throw a gloss over the highwayinan’s exploits. 
Now we ourselves cannot for a moment think it 
pessible that anyone, let him be ever so unreflective, 
could be ridiculous enough, in these days, to attempt 
to imitate their deeds, 
In fact, the bold highwayman who cried “ Stand and 
deliver !” upon the road, has got to be considered in 
the light of aspecies of a knight-errant, whose chief 
business was to redress such social wrongs as came 
under his immediate notice in the course of the many 
adventures among high and low, which must neces- 
sarily fall to his lot, and this is why we follow him 
with pleasure. Were scenes of violence alone de- 
icted, the only feeling that would be called into ex- 
istence would be disgust at his atrocities. 
Such then, being the case, it most be self-evident 
that it isnot his obnoxiousness to the laws of the 
land, nor the crimes of which he may have been guilty, 
that rivets the attention of the reader,but his courage, 
address, single-mindedness and opposition of all kinds 
of oppression. 

hen we carry the fancy back a hundred years, we 

icture society as something very different to what it 
isin the present day. Law and justice were not so 
impartially administered then as they are now, and it 
must be conceded that there is yet ample room in both 
for improvement. 

But nothing causes so great a change in manners 
and customs as increase in the speed of locomotion. 

The lumbering stage-coach, with its bluff coachman 
and thick-headed guard, has given place to the rail- 
way train, so his occupation having gone, the day of 
the highwayman has passed away never to return. 

Besides the person who was weak minded enough to 
P . \think he could achieve the feats ascribed to heroes 
again shouted their | such as ours, would be just as likely, after reading 


All six then entered the shed. 

“Shaw is right,” said one. 

“Well, it’s quite certain whether he’s right or 
wrong, that if the bar is really up behind the other 
door, there will be little hope of forcing it, for it was 
made purposely to resist any attack that might be 
made upon it.” 


risen to their feet. 

All cast a rapid glance around them. 

The bright moon lighted up the place in almost every 
part. 

The hut was empty. 

Dick had immediately efter the first blow retired to 
the other apartment. 

“Yes, yes.” : The door which connected the two rooms opened in- 

Some one must have entered this place, and, no} wardly,so he stood a better chance of securing it than he 
doubt, discovered all. As the doors are all fastened, | would if it had opened outwards. His eye lighted upon 
he mvst be inside. the chest from which the man had produced the bottle of 

“ Comrades,” said another, ‘it is some spy, and we|brandy. It was large and heavy, and Dick dragged it 
are lost. Are you agreed that he shall die ?” with difficulty along the floor and placed it against the 

«“ All—all,” they cried. door. 

“Thank you,” said Dick to himself. “ But it strikes] Of course it would not form any great obstacle, but 
me you are counting your chickens before they are/still it would hinder their entrance for a momeut or 
hatched.” two. 

Then the man who had so logically concluded that} He had just finished placing it in its position, when be 
there must be some one inside the hut unfriendly to|heard the men dash up against it. 
them, spoke again— “ Tf now,” he said, “I could only have a peep outside 

“This door before us, and the existence of which|this door to see what is going on in front, but, as I can’t 
no one would suspect when standing in this shed, be-|I shall have to take my luck.” 
cause it 1s made of the same materials as the walls, is} He unfastened the door, so that it would at any moment 
by no means so strong, and if we all strive with a will| swing open. 
we shall easily enough force it open, and then death| Then he mounted his stced. 
—death to the intruder.” Crash—crash came the blows u 

“ Yes—death !” said the others. Feeling there was not a secon 

“You make a mistake,” said Dick, mentally, “if you| Bess to the frent door of the hut. 
think you can frighten me by any such threats” By leaning forward in his saddle he could take hold 

He was interrupted by the man who had taken so |of its edge. 
prominent a part in the counsel saying rapidly— He bent down his head to a level with Bess’s ears, and 

“The trunk—the trunk !” held the reins firmly with his left hand. 

To the intense surprise of Dick, no sooner were these| Then he pulled the door quickly epen and dashed out 
words — than they dashed rapidly into the wood. |into the clearing. 

This furnished him with matter for speculation. A loud shout from several men ia front mingled with 

“The trunk?” he repeated. Whatever can thcy|that uttered by those who were within ashe did so. 
mean by saying, ‘The trunk-—the trunk!” and then| “The spy! the spy!” theyoried. “That’shim! Stop 
running off like a parcel of madmen. I can’t make|him! Stophim!” 

them out at all. I thing the very best thing I can do|Several men darted out from the shadow of the trees and 
is to be off.” endeavored to seize Bess by tbe bridle. 
He put his hand on the fastenings of the door. They might as well have tried to arrest the flight ofan 
“ Stop, now,” he said, as a second thought entered | eagle 
his head. ‘I may fall into a snare of some kind. everal shots were fired by those in the rear, and a 
Never mind, here goes.” sudden shock, like a stroke with a stick, but unaccom- 
He was too late. panied by pain, made Dick aware that he had been hit 
| He heard the sound of men’s footsteps approaching. |in the shaulder. 
Here they are back again. I wonder what they| It was the left one. 
meant by ‘trunk ?” He pulled up and turned round upon his foes. 
It was a great puzzle to Dick, and he was curiousin| Their numbers had increased to near a score. 
the extreme to know what it was. They stood huddled together in a dense throng. 
They did not keep him long in suspense. They had all paused on seeing Dick suddenly wheel 
The six men made their appearance again in front of|round. 
the shed, carrying the trunk of a small tree upon their} He had a pistol in his right hand. 
shoulders. “ Fall back into the hut,” he cried, in stentorian tones. 
“Oh ! I see now,” said Dick; “ however was it I did|« Fall back all, or I fire.” 
not think of that before. It was the trunkof a tree that! Instinctively the men retreated a few paces. 
they meant. It looks as though it had been cut down| “ Forward—forward ! let not the spy escape. Are ye 
some time, and laid on the ground in the wet. They are|such cowards that ye shrink from one man? He has 
going to smash the door in with it.” learned our secret and will betray us. Capture him, 
Tne intention of the robbers was now only too apparent. | alive or dead!” 
With sready thought, that had struck them all at once,| The man who pronounced these words appeared to hold 
as soon as the word “trunk” was uttered by their com-|the post of captain to the troop, for, though he gave such 
rade, they one and all remembered the trunk of a tree|valorus orders, he himself very prudently kept in the 
which had laid for many a day in the clearing in the | background. 
front of the hut. Dick laughed as he said— 
Then,all actuated by one impulse, darted off to fetch it.| “I hold here the life of one man. Which of you is 
That was the moment Dick should have seized upon| willing to be thatone ? 
to make his escape; but while he was cudgelling his! None stirred. 
brains to think what they meant, the opportunity was! They were cowards as it was, but Dick’s resolute bear- 
lost. fl ing, and the conviction that one of them must receive 
The trunk which the men carried was quite denuded | the contents of the pistol, did not enchance their valor. 
of its branches. No doubt they had, from time totime,| They drew back yet further towards the door of the 
been lopped off for firewood. hut. © 
It was about ten feet in length by two in diameter. “On! on! After Lim! after him!” 
The men, three on each side, made a pause, and|prudent captain. “Capture him, my gallant hearts!” | some romance of chivalry to don a suit of armor, and 
settled it firmly upon their shoulders. Dick could not help feeling amused at the idea of get out in quest of adventures like Don Quixote. 
The thickest end was turned towards the door, and [twenty men holding back from attacking him, (To be continued in our next.) 
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{ Fro 1 the Argosy.\ garet Leighton—or Daisy, as they fondly called her—had| hour I am reminded of her. There’s nothing for me 
TOLD ON CHRISTMAS EVE. disappeared. After a quarrel with Charles—he had|but change. Heaven above knows how I loved her, 
CHAPTER. II. confessed to that—she tore from him in a little tempest|and what her strange loss has been to me !” 


{Con>luded from our last. 


of fury. Only to the garden, as he supposed, to cool] Violet’s hot tears fell on the wreath. But she 


| 4 . : 
She turned and fled quickly toward the house, her|herself by the fountain, or amid the roses; but she had|dashed them away with her hand, and looked at him 


golden hair and her white dress drifting out behind her 


never come back again. From that mysterious hour she} hopefully. 


like vapor. And the man, with a powerful stroke of his}had disappeared. Charles and Violet had remained} “ Time,” she said, “Will bring itscure. You are so 
oar, swept along under the bank, and, turning the shar) |togetherin the drawing-room talking; talking, and wait-| very young, Charlie ! 


curve there, was lost to sight. 


or her to make her appearance; how long they scarcely| “ Not too young ‘to keep my memory green.’ ” he 


Aurelius Silver drew a heavy breath, which almost}knew. But she did not come. Mr. Arnold Silver had said, repeating his former words softly. “ In time, 
seemed to tear the muscles of his vast chest. A com-|yone to rest “4 from the dinner-table that night,|in time, I may come back again, dear. You will be a 


wey had arisen which, in one glance, he saw could] uot being well. 


r. Silver (Aurelius) had chanced to|happy wife then, with children about your knees.” 


rdly fail of raining bis hopes, unless indeed his action|take a long country walk that night; the night was so e rose as he spoke and left the room, wishing ae 
was prompt, vigorous, and—unsparing. And of all men|fine that it tempted him, he told them when e came in good-bye until dinner-time. She worked on soberly 
who ever tore the gulden prize from the hand of for-|—-and that was not until close upon midnight. Where| until her wreaths were finished, and then went up to 
tune, Aurelius Silver knew how to be unsparing to|was Daisy, they asked him—for Charles and Violet had | her shamber, carrying some sprays of holly we her 
others and to himself. He had rarely done a geverous|taken up the notion, that the two absent ones must be} that her maid was to dispose of on her white dinner 
deed, but he had never done a dishonorable one. Some}strolling about together. Daisy? retorted Mr. Silver, | dress. ' A a 
natures resemble masses of grim rock threaded with|at the question—what should he know about Daisy ? But But Violet was very restless. She knew why. . 
veins of gold, but to the cold walls of which no tender|that he caught up some alarm in regard to her was evi- task, which she had undertaken was to be performe 


parasite clings, no vire of beauty connects them with|dent; for his face turned strangely pale. 


that evening; and she knew not whether it would turn 


the warmth and sunshine of human life. Mr. Silver] Well from that hour no trace of Daisy, had been found. ous for good or for ill. : ‘ y : 
neither gave nor expected sympathy. He had his vir-]The family and the servants were searching about all Thad thought to have Daisy with me this Christ- 
tues, but they were of the bigh Roman sort. He was|night, Charles in a distracted state, but they did not find | mas, she sighed softly to herself. “Oh, what has 
honorable, he was temperate, he was courageous. Thelher. They never had found her. What her fate was| become of her? Is she in death, or in life?” 
hidden fire which lurks in man, as in nature, was there,jcould not be conjectured with any certainty ; some Her thoughts were becoming painful. Quitting her 
but it neither brightened his life nor that of others. thought she had run away; others cast dim fears toward|chamber, she went down stairs again. The great 


aleo!” 
The expression of his face boded but little good to-|closed. 


“So!” he said, with a deep breath. “ Violet,|the lake. Aurelius Silver never enlightened them, nor | square hall had its Christmas draperies of green 
tuld a hint of the grave secret the lake might have dis- wreaths and holly-berries, and was flooded with the 


crimson firelight from its wide-hearth. Violet drew 


ward the girl. She was the only creature he had per-| And when all search was abandoned as hopeless, they back into the shade to admire sap apis of the deco- 
mitted himself to love, Charles excepted; and for the|had quitted the villa, which somehow seemed full of/rations, which had been done by the servants. 


very reason that she was dear to him, he absolutely 


discomfort, for the distant Winter mansion. And the| Suddenly the house was startled by a shriek, and a 


hated her in this moment, when he found her young|weeks had gone on, and this was Christmas eve. Little|cry, and a fall. Servants and others ae oo 
spirit had freed itself from the shackles of bis will. —|more had been said about tae union of the two cousins;|hall whence it came, and there foun 1olet. She 


Turning to the left, he walked along the edge of the|even Mr. Silver no longer urged it. 


lay on the floor, like an image of snow, perfectly un- 


bank. The strip of beach below dwindled to a mere| In the dining-room of this fine old house eat Violet conscious, a look of intensest horror frozen on her 


golden thread. The lake was very deep just here.|Silver, making wreaths of holly and ivy. 
Aurelius Silver glanced back at his broth 


lovely face. 


er’s house.| Violet sighed as she worked. ‘The girl’s face was} “I never knew her to faint before,” said Arnold 


Against the lights in the drawing-room beyond the|changed in some subtle way since that night we saw her Silver, quaking in every limb, as Aurelius lifted her 
rose garden, the fountain threw up its diamond spray ; by the fountain. A shade more pensive, a thought less from the ground and carried her into oe gare. 
and, against it again, a little black form seemed to be|radiant, the eyes deeper in expression, the lips parting Aap at ! what can have happened ? 


rushing down frantically like a phantom. It was|less readily in laughter and speech: such was the change. 


Daisy Leighton. She was coming toward where Mr. 


othing,” said Aurelius, quietly. ‘“ Because she 


‘The same change, but intensified a hundredfold, was re-| never has fainted, there is no reason why she should 


Silver stood; and all his dreadful anger was again|peated in Charlie Silver’s countenance. He sat near) not doso. Violet has not seemed herself of late.” 


aroused, as he recognized her. 


her, watching in silence her long, rosy fingers as they He laid her very tenderly and gently on a couch, 


It all passed in a moment. Whether the girl ecould|twined the emerald sprays into along, clustering wreath, touching her cheek caressingly with his fingers as 
not stop herself in time; whether her foot slipped at|flecked here and there with the fire of scarlet berries,|he did sv. 


the bank’s edge; or whether in her uncontrolable passion |dug from beneath the white drifts in the woods. 
she flung herself forward could not be told; but there ii 


“ She is reviving,” he said, quietly. “Stand back, 


is face was indeseribably changed. ‘The features| Arnold. Give her air. 


she was, in the lake below, just beneath Aurelius Silver.|were sharper, the glances of the cye firmer, the lines} “ My precious one, what was it?” questioned her 
One wild ery, one glimpse of her ghastly little face|of the mouth and chin more resolute and decided. The father. ; Were you alarmed by anything ? ae 
and flashing eyes; one short, sharp struggle with tbhe|face, which had been like Violet’s, had developed into a Oh! father, 1 don’t know what it was,” wailed 


treacherous water; and then all was still as before, save 


resemblance to Aurelius Silver. A gracious likeness| Violet. “ 1—I think I must have fallen into a dream. 


that widening rings of silver that chased each other out though; retaining what was finest and noblest in the If you will take me up to my room, I'll lie down 
acress the lake, and drove its waters lapping in suddenjolder face, yet lacking the cold and commanding expres- till dinner-time. 


life over the belt of sand. sion which gleamed icily in its large and stern eyes. 


Arnold Silver took her, and charged her maid not 


A mighty shudder ran through the vast frame of Au-| There were lines in Charlie’s forehead now. Four | t0 leave the chamber. e Ane. 
relius Silver. He was a strong swimmer: what ailed| months previously he had hardly looked his age; now he CHAPTER IV. 


him that he made no effort to save the distraught child|looked ten years older. 


VIOLET’S STORY. 


from the grave she had fullen into? In that moment,a| ‘Charlie, how idle you are!” said Violet, breshing a} “And so, it being Christmas Eve,” said Violet, 
y, 


demon spoke to his soul. “Oh, man, why even en § long pause. “Hand me some more sprays of ho 


self? Fate has crushed this one obstacle out of thy path.|please. ‘There, how do you like my wreath ?” 
Make her evil thy good.” 


“and just our own four selves here, I will tell you a 
story.’ 


“ Very well,” said Charlie, listlessly obeying the man-} It was after dinner. The dessert was on the table; 


Was there a dispairing voice abroad, sighing through|date. ‘What a pretty idyll of Christmas Eve you make,| wine flushing redly, a glow of rare exotics in a great 
the pines and across the purple, silver-crested swells of] Violet,” he added, looking at her. “ You have a gracious|silver basket, fruit blushing in dainty Sevres dishes. 
the lake, sighing over the sudden fall of him, who had|beauty about you, such as the spirit of the day should|Saucy pages of the same priceless ware held aloft 


walked well amovg men from the high throne of his|have.” 


baskets of grapes, glistening like amethysts and eme- 


buasted honor ? Were the stars changed to orbs of fire} “Thanks! I like compliments,” said Violet, very sin-|ralds in the wax lights. 
and blood, as his burning eyes turned toward them ? cerely. “ You are as good-looking aslam, Charlie; and| The Silvers had drawn from the table and were 


With his silver hair lifting itself stiffly from his head, 


this wreath is destined to frame our great-grandmother | gathered round the fire, which burned royally, as a 


with a hand of fire grasping bis heart, with eyes that yonder. How droll she looks in that powdered wig and|Christmas fire should. In its full glow sat Violet at 
saw and ears that heard not, Aurelius Silver turned|brocaded dress, simpering at her woolly flock! hat|her father’s feet, looking, in her white robes, with 





away from the lake. 


flourishing ideas of Arcadia those dear old people must|their dainty green and red sprays, like a lovely idyll 
CHAPTER III. have had of the season, as Charles had praised it. She was 
“LORD, KEEP MY MEMORY GREEN !” The wreath was finished. Charles Silver called for| quite herself again, had apparently forgotten the faint- 


An old stone house standing outside a town at least alsome steps, and mounted to festoon the wreath round|ing fit and its cause; and the holly berries, gleaming 
hundred miles away from the beautiful villa of Arnold|the massive old frame of the portrait, which hung over}im the glossy coronal of ,her golden hair, _ Were not 
Silver A house standing back from the highway and|the carved mantelpiece. Vivlet stood by to watch him./more vividly crimson than her cheeks and lips. Her 
flanked with great dark trees, old and weird-looking as}There was an unusual sadness in both of them to-day, eyes were starry-shining, dilated, wonderful in their 
those in Gustave Dore’s picture of the “ Hewing of the|for they were about to separate. She resumed her seat, | rapid changes of expression, as she glanced fron one 


Cedars for the Temple.” The mansion itself lay square,Jand began another wreath, 


to the other of the group. She looked at Aurelius 


massive, low-browed; its walls were of granite, with that] “I always detest the perfume of this burning wood,”’| Silver, as he vat on the opposite side of the hearth, his 
faint suggestion of rose and aqua-marine flowing through|she exclaimed impatiently,as Charles came back to his/noble head aud face thrown finely out by the ruby 
the stone, which renders some of those old buildiags so|chair. ‘‘ Do you know if Uncle Aurelius hadn’t devel-| velvet back of the deep chair in which he sat, and she 
mellow and picturesque. The windows were small and oped an extraordinary enthusiasm for Christmas deco-|smiled as she spoke. She held in her hand a fan of 
formal; the chimneys, standing up against the sky,|rations, I should not have had the heart to undertake| white feathers, the handle of rubies and dead gold, 


cowled and hooded like hermits on a mountain top; and|them this year.” ; 
from the great eaves, giant lances of diamond, the handi-| “I can imagine that,” said Charles, quietly. : 
: work of the fairy armorer King Frost, were hanging Jike} “ Your going away is the worst of all, Charlie.” 


and when she drooped her head its shadow feil across 
her face. 
“A story!” said her father, smiling. “And why 


the spears of Titans in some enchanted land. A earriage-| “It is very pleasant to know that I shall have some| not, m dear? It isa time honored custom at Christ- 
drive swept round from the great gatesof sombre bronzejone to think kindly and Jovingly of me when I amj|mas-tide. Do you remember, Aurelius, how our poor 
to the stone steps, guarded on cither side by a stone lion away,” he observed, “ I can quite understand that|father and mother used to tell us youngsters Christ- 


couchant, of an amiable not to say benevolent aspect. A/quaint old prayer, ‘ Lord, keep my memory green ad 


mas-tales, in this very room ?” 


hall-door of polished oak stood hospitably open in the} “Charlie!” said Violet, with startling eyes, * you “T remember,” said Aurelius Silver, quietly. 


Winter’s sun. 


speak as if you never meant to return to us! Surely 


“ And now we had Mere Margaton’s tales of the 


This was the lome of the elder brother, Aurelius you are not going from us with that idea in your|Loup-Garon and Feu-follet, in the nursery ?” continu- 


Silver. It was the custom of the two families to spend|mind ? Think of your father.” 


the Winter together here, and the Summer at the villaJ ‘Tnink of you all, you mean, Violet,” he answered, | were not. 


of her younger, Arnold. 


But they had quitted the villa earlier than usual this|scems to lie on my mind that I may never return.” 
year. There was a certain night in August that had} “Then why, oh! why do you go?” 





ed Arnold, ‘‘and how frightened I used to be? You 
You never feared anything during the 


sadly. “ I cannot control fate, child. An impression} whole course of your existence, I do believe, Aurelius.” 


Aurelius Silver started very slightly, and looked at 
his brother; but his answer was spoken in his usual 





struck its inmates with perplexity, if not terror. Mar-' “I must go, Violet; I cannot rest here, Every : composed tones. 
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“Tet us hear Violet’s story, by allmeans. It is not 
likely to be very fearful, is it, Pussy ?” 

- No. cried Violet, eagerly, “it isa story about peo- 
ple like ourselves. There could be nothing very fearful 
about us, for instance; could there, Uncle Aurelius ?” 

“ No,” said Aurelius, smiling strangely, as he looked 
into the fire. “We are anciently respectable, com- 
monplace members of the community. Far above 
comment. Infinitely beyond temptation.” 

“Go on, Violet,” said Charles, breaking the sileace 
and glancing at his father, whose voice had a curious 
ring init. Indeed, of late, a certain strangeness had 
crept into the life and manuers of Aurelius Silver, 
which those about him had not failed to notice and 
wonder at. 

Until this Winter, Arnold Silver had been alone in 
the almost princely benevolence which had made the 
name of Silver revered and blest amid the poor; but 
Jately the elder brother had outdone him in generosity. 
If possible he was quieter, more reticent than ever. 
though at times a strange disturbance seemed to reign 
in his soul, and he would retire from the society of the 
family, remaining secluded for many hours at a stretch 
in his library. 

“ Wait until the year is out,” he had said to Charles, 
emphatically and bul. “If you retain the same 
mind then, I will say no more. But until then, stay 
where you are. You are very young, Charles, and 

outk is the changeful April time of a man’s life. 
ait.” 

And Charles had waited, but he had not changed 
wall. He meant to go as soon asthe New Year came 
‘a. He meant to remain true to Daisy Leighton; and 

4rough his soul there ever rang an appealing and 
plaintive voice, “ Keep my memory green !” 

* Papa!” said Violet, putting her hand on her fath- 
er’s, and turning her wistful eyes to his, “in my story 
there is a girl, like me, and perhaps you will think her 
wicked and ungrateful to her father, who is just like 
roms but you will hear all about her quite to the end 

efore you say so. Won't you, papa ?” 

‘If she is like my little girl, she can’t be very bad,” 
said Arnold Silver, laughing proudly, and patting her 
ate hand. “Go on, my dear, we are all anxiety to 

ear this tale.” 

Violet turned her face from theirs, clasped her 
hands on her lap, and fixed her eyes musingly on the 
leaping amethyst and molten gold of the flames, lick- 
ing the great sides of the logs on the huge andirons, 
and began her tale. In her voice there was some- 
— strangely timorous, just as though she feared to 
tell it. 

“Some years ago there were two brothers, partners 
in a great business, just, papa, as you and Uncle Au- 
relius are; and one of them had two sons, and the 
other only one little child, a girl; and the two moth- 
ers were dead. Now, the elder brother, the father of 
the two boys, was a strange man, cold and haughty 
and like iron in everything he said and did; and when 
his wife died—he was very fond of her—he-—” 

“ What are you telling ?” interrupted Mr. Silver. 

“ Hear me to the end, please, Uncle Aurelius.” 

“ Yes, yes, the tale must be heard to the end,” put 
in Arnold Silver. And Violet went on. 

“ This elder brother grew colder and harder,though 
I knew it was only pride; in his heart he was good. 
His eldest son, who was many years older than the 
other, was like the dear mother who had died, and a 
generous, high-spirited lad, and I am quite sure all 
the time the father hardly seemed to know he had a 
son; he was proud and fond of his boy, only it was 
not his way to show his heart to the world. But he 
must have loved him. Don’t you think so, papa?” 

“ T suppose so, Pussy,” said Arnold Silver, very so- 
berly, and looking straight at the fire. Aurelius never 
spoke. His face lay in the shadow cast by the marble 
— of the mantlepiece. Violet glanced at him. 

er eyes were very bright; her sweet young voice 

was steady and clear as silver as she resumed her 
story. 
“ How much that poor young man was to be pitied! 
—that first-born son! He was left so much to him- 
self; his father was so absorbed in his own business 
that he had no time to see the evil which was gather- 
ing around the lad—and he was only eighteen. Had 
he seen it, he would have been so angry that he might 
not have moved a finger to save him. Not that he 
meant to be cruel, you must not think that for a mo- 
ment; but he said and thought that, for a truly hon- 
orable and upright nature, there could be no such 
thing as temptation.” 

Aurelius Silver winced; and drew his face further 
into the shade. 

“ He said that those who fell, fell from inclination; 
and as they fell, so, for him, should they lie. For it 
had come about that his son had done something very 
very wrong about money matters; that he might have 
been tried for. Are you listening, papa?” 

Arnold Silver slightly nodded, but spoke not. He 
was looking as though he did not much like the tale. 

“ Well, the boy’s father quietly turned him adrift, 
‘to herd,’as he said, ‘with the dregs of the earth his 
crime had leveled him to.’ He was cold and impas- 


sive still, as I have heard. I don’t believe he even 
seemed angry; but none of us can fancy what he felt 
in his secret soul. He must have thought that, perhaps 
if he had acted differently himself, watched and 
guarded the boy from corrupt influences, this would 
not have happened; and oh, how dreadful that thought 
must have been! But the boy disappeared.” 

_ “And thus your story ends,” said Aurelius Silver 
impatiently, as though he wished it over. 

“No, Uncle Aurelius, it hasa sequel. Had it ended 
there, I should never have told it. Perhaps never 
have known it.” 

“Go on, Violet,” said Charles, who was staring at 
her with all the earnestness of his deep blue eyes. 
“The son went on board ship, and escaped to ano- 
ther country. There he turned over a new leaf, and 
began to work in earnest. It was California—where 
fortunes are to be made for the trying. He had a 
great and a good heart, this son, and it carried him on 
eagle wings, far above the associations, such as they 
were, of his former life. For years he battled on man- 
fully, and gained fortune; and in the faint hope that 
his father had forgotten all but that he was his eldest 
son, he turned his steps homeward and came back over 
the seas.¥ 

Violet stopped; it seemed from emotion. Her 
cheeks were flushing and paling. 

“‘ He came back safely, this son, and went to his 
own home; not openly, but cautiously; in secret, that 
is. There he met his cousin, now a woman grown, 
how it does not matter; and oh! papa, she was very, 
very like me; but don’t begin to hate her just yet; 
and he begged that she would try to soften his father 
toward him; from one thing to another, the girl and he 
got to—to love each other better than all the world. 
They met very often, but he had to go away up to 
town about his affairs more than once, and while 
he was there the last time, the family went away 
from their pretty Summervillea; and he and she 
did not meet again until a few days ago. And she 
promised and promised to beg his father to forgive 
him; but she was such a coward,” cried Violet, burst- 
ing into tears, “as well as such a wicked, deceitful 
thing to her own father, who was the best and dear 
est in the whole wide world, that she put off speaking 
until Christmas Eve; and, oh! uncle, that’s—that’s 
the story, and you must finish it.” 

Violet turned, fell into her father’s arms, which 
folded tightly about her, and hid her face amid the 
ruffles decorating his expansive chest. 

“ Aurelius Silver,” said Arnold, solemnly, as Violet 
trembled in his arms, “I charge you to finish it as 
your heart and conscience urge you to do. I gather 
that the young man is here. sole Aurie !—as we 
used to call him, Remember how we loved him !” 
A peculiar smile, gracious yet shadowed, crossed the 
loftp face of Aurelius Silver. He rose and came toward 
them. 

“ Doubly my daughter!” he said, taking Violet into 
his arms, and kissing her oo young brow; “the good 
angel of this Christmas Eve. You shall finish your 
Christmas tale as you will.” 

“ Papa dear,” cried Violet, the tears dropping, ‘tell 
me that you don’t hate me for my dreadful deceit. I 
could not help it; indeed I could not.” 

“T shall get over itin time, I dare say, Pussy,” re- 
plied he with twinkling eyes. ‘Did you know of this, 
Charles !” 

“Partly,” replied Charles. “I did not know until 
now that he was my brother. To say the truth, I thought 
the affair was over and done with. I will go and find 
him.” 

They came back arm in arm. A man with dark, lus- 


face all his own and his dead mother’s. Such was Au- 
relius the younger. Violet stood by her father, her eyes 
glistening. Mr. Silver, showing more emotion than any 
one would have believed, clasped his son’s outstretched 
hands. 


taining still the hands, he turned to his brother. 
« Arnold,” he said, ‘ where is your welcome ?” 


sive than words.” 


is but exchanging one brother for the other. 
have been yours, Charles.” 
“She and I never thought that, father.” 


where,” said Mr. Silver to his new-found son. 
sibly you may have heard of it—and its cause ?” 


am come.” 
There was a moment’s pause. Mr. Silver broke it 


set of jewels. 
should like to clasp them on your neck and arms.” 

“ Oh, uncle, thank you—thank you!” was Violet’s im 
pulsive answer. 
one is!” 





trous eyes, and the kingly port of the Silvers, but witha} ould you spend so much on mere ornaments ?” 


“ Welcome home, my boy,” he whispered. And, re- 


“Here,” replied Arnold Silver taking Violet’s rosy 
hand and placing it in his nephew’s; “one more expres- 


“ A good gift!” said Aurelius Silver, musingly. “It 
Ske was to}to the highest bidder,” retorted Charles, a laughing 
“ Your brother is leaving us—for California, or else- 
“ Pos-| twelve. 
‘‘ Yes,” was the answer, given in atone of sad sym- 


pathy! ‘Perhaps Charlie will stay here, though, now I|ever would have thought it could be so late? Why, 


“ Violet, as Charlie’s promised bride, I bought you a ; t 
As the betrothed of my son Aurelius, [| Aurelius Silver with emotion; “to you, especially, 


“ How good you are ! How good every | might have been a worse Christmas than any of you 



















































Mr. Silver left the room, to fetch, as was supposed, 
the promised jewels. But he seemed rather long about 
it. Violet was talking to Charles when he returned, her 
eyes pitiful. 
“ ‘This Christmas has held nothing for you,” she said; 
“itis very sad.” 
“Except a darling sister and brother,” said Charlie, 
clasping her hands in his. 
ie And wife!” said the voice of Aurelius Silver behind 
them. 
They turned their faces to him, in a silence born of 
awe—a pallid silence, through which Violet’s voice rang 
out in wild exultation. 
“Daisy! Oh, Charlie, this was the ghost I saw to- 
day! She was looking out of that private room of my 
uncle’s and I thought it was a real ghost, and fainted 
away. Iwas ashamed to confess it afterward; I sup- 
posed I must have been in a dream.” 
Aurelius Silver stood towering like some lofty colama 
crested with sparkling snow; and by his side a dark and 
beautiful little creature whose wide and speaking eyes 
were fixed on Charles’ face. 
“ Tuke her,” said Mr. Silver to his son Charles. “ She 
is yours. When she fell into the lake—for that was the 
cause of her disappearance, her eyesight no doubt de- 
ceiving her—I was close at hand, and fortunately was 
enabled to save her—” 
“Do you mean you got her out, Uncle, Aurelius ?” 
interrupted Violet, in her eagerness. 
“ Yes, I got her out.” 
“But why did you not bring her home ?” 
“She was quite insensible; and I thoughtshe would 
recover better in the gamekeeper’s cottage, and so I 
conveyed her thither. She had an illness after that— 
a fever. For some weeks she was not herself, and the 
game-keeper’s wife attended on her. I enjoined si- 
lence on them. Before she at all recovered we left 
the villa for this place.” 
“ But, uncle, why did you not tell us? Why have 
let us suffer all that suspense and distress ?” 
“*T had my reasons for it,” calmly replied Mr. Sil- 
ver. “For one thing I wished to see what Charles’ 
professed love for her really was; whether it would 
last, or was but ephemeral as a butterfly’s summer 
neg ; She is here now, and you may make the most of 
er. 
“He has been as a dear father to me,” whispered 
Daisy, with tears in her eyes. “As a dear, loving, 
generous father. Oh, you cannot think how good he 
is; and we used think him so proud and stern !” 
It had been all as Mr. Silver said. No sooner had 
he turned his back upon the lake that night, than the 
awful wickedness of his conduct flashed over him in 
blood-red colors. With a half-breathed prayer for 
forgiveness, he rushed back and rescued Daisy. She 
could not be said to have quite recovered yet; but he 
had caused her to be brought to them here, had smug- 
gled her into the house that afternoon at dusk, 
that she might take her place once more amid them 
this Christmas Eve. But he never supposed there was 
a surprise in store for himself as well as for them—in 
the restoration of his elder son. He had believed bim 
to be dead, and it was perhaps the distress of his loss, 
the self-reproach for his own conduct, that had rend- 
ered him in manner so hard and stern. The sternness 
would give place now to loving generosity. Truly, 
God had been very good to him ! 
“Do youlike them, Arnold ?” 
He turned Violet to face her father, the brilliant 
diamonds gleaming on her neck, in her ears, on her 
fair arms; flashing,costly,priceless gems, worth almost 
a king’s randsom. 
“ Aurelius! how extravagant you have been. How 


“Ttseems to me, Arnold, that I could spend the 
whole of my fortune this night, and not regret it.” 

“In thankfulness for Aurie’s safety ?” 

“T have a deeper cause for thankfulness than even 
that,” was the answer. “None will ever know how 
deep, save God.” 

“ And, Charles, I suppose you will give up your 
sea-going trip ?” 

“JT expect I shall, Uncle Arnold.” 

“You'll have to torfeit your passage-money, young 
sir.” 

“T’ll put the receipt for it up at auction and sell it 


happiness in his eyes that had long been absent from 
them. 

The silvery-toned clock on the mantlepiece rang out 
Violet turned to look at it, her diamonds 
flashing. 

“ Midnight !” she exclaimed with surprise. “ Who 


this is Christmas morning! What a happy Chnistmas 
Eve it has been !” : 
“ A merry Christmas to us all,my dear enes !” spoke 





Daisy, and to you, my new found son, God has been 
-|so merciful to us in this past year—so merciful! It 


can dream of, Hark! there are the bells.’ 
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in past years have stretched traths until they were near snap-| dostan, on the charge of instigating au attempt to poison Colonel 
ping, and have done their best to set the house on fire, leaving: R. Phayre, the British Political Agent at that place. The city 
others to extinguish the flames. I see no inconsistency in being has been occupied by the troops, and the Viceroy of India has 
a good Catholic and a good Englishman.” He then draws the | issued a proclamation ing his temporary assumption of 


distinction between spiritual and secular allegiance, *‘ If,” he| administration of the Guicowar’s Dominions. 
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The Summary of the Week. 


The terrible weather on the Atlantic, bas delayed the arrival 
of the European steamships, and although we have been treated 
to the usual croaking, which we always have at this season of 
the year, none of them can be said tobe “ overdue,” and we 
have no doubt that all will arrive in due course, This detention 
is however another evidence of the immeasurable value of the 
Atlartic Telegraph. 

Prince Leopold, who has been always sickly from his birth, 
has bad another attack of hemorrhage, and grave doubts are en- 
tertained of his recovery, as it is certain that unless it is speedily 
arrested, death must ensue. 

The Rev. Charles Kings!ey, who is one of the representative 
clergy of the English Church, and who, by his writings, is uni- 
versally known, was reported on January 19th to be dying, hav- 
ing been severely prostrated by inflammation of the lungs. On 
the following day, however,the acuter symptoms had diminished 
and there is a fair hope that this honest man and true scholar 
may yet be spared to us, 

There is a feeling throughout Europe, that war is not far 
distant which is backed by the London Times, which, in its 
leading editori | article, of January 18th, says: 

‘To the gloom of surrounding us one thing is perceptible. 
A'l men are arming. Germany is arming en masse, and the sur- 
rounding nations including the best part of the world, cannot 
do otherwise. The momentary dreams of peace have fled away 
Germany recognises the stern necessity. What she won by arms 
she can hold only by arms, and while arms are in her hands. ’ 

The Times confesses that Germany cannot raiso a third army. 
Her hopes are in her navy. 

Mr. Gladstone has written an article on the speeches of Pope 
Pius 1X, which appears in the Quarterly Review. He sketches 
the history of the Pope's reign, points out the increased subser- 
viency of the Roman Catholic clergy, an‘ concludes that the 
mass of the British nation now repudiates the pretensions of the 
Papacy more eagerly and resolutely than it has done for many 
geverations. 

Mr. Gladstone intends to withdraw entirely from public life, 
and the Rt. Hon. W. E. Foster will probably succeed him as 
the leader of the Liberal party. Mr. Foster in a speech made 
at Bradford, on January 18th, alluding to the United States, 
suggested that the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia would 
afford a good opportunity for disscusing the patent laws. He 
did not think the withdrawal of the proposed Reciprocity treaty 
would greatly injare Canadian trade with the United States. He 
referred to the retirement of i'r. Gladstone with regret. It was 
an example ot disinterestedness and self-sacrifice. He eat nestly 
hoped that that statesman woald not altogether quit political life. 

Rev. Dr. John H. Newman, the eminent Catholic divine, has 
written a pamphle, of ten chapters, addressed to the Dake of 
Norfolk, in reply to Mr. Gladstone's fam expostulation on the 

Vatican decrees and civil allegiance. He declares Gladstone's 
aspersions of English Catholics undeserved, his tone uncharit- 
able, and bis conclusions untrustworthy, The Scals Twolo,ioe 
alone is competent to determine papal and synodal utterances, 
** It must be confessed,” he continues, ‘ that some among us 








says, ‘* Parliament should pass an act compelling Catholics to 
attend Protestant service once a week, and the Pope should ftor- 
bid them, | would obey the Pope, not the law If I was a sol- 
dier or a sailor, and the Pope bid all Catholics leave the army or 
navy, 1 would disobey him in time of war.” The Reverend 
Father in conclusion says: ‘‘ Infallibility is declared a matter 
of faith in thought merely, not in actions. There is only one 
oracle ef God—the Huly Church with the Pope as head,” 
According to the statistics ot the London workhouses, which 
are usually published} by the newspapers, on the day after 
Christmas, the decrease of pauperiem as compared with last 
year was 9,384 persons. ‘Che total number of people who re- 
ceived relief, including widows and out-door poor, and children, 
was only 96,557. 

Terrible gales have raged round the English coast and shipping 
has severely suffered. The steamers appear to be most unfor- 
tunate, and by cable we learn the loss of the following British 
steamships: ‘‘The Bride from Alexandria to Hall; the Alice 
from Cardiff for Constantinople, and the Brear from Odessa for 
Cardiff, in each case with an average loss of twenty lives. 

A report was received in London on Janurry 14th, from New 
Zealand, that the cutter Lapsing was recently attacked by the 
patives of Santa Cruz Island, her crew overpowered and massa- 
cred, and the vessel burned. The savages afterwards attacked 
the Biitish war ship Sandfly, but were driven off. 

From France there is nothing exciting. The Assembly com- 
mittee on the liquidation of the late Emperor's civil list will re- 
port in favor ot allowing his heirs 800,000 francs, the State re- 
taining the at Pierrefouds and Fontainbleau. 

The East of France has boen visited by the severest suow 
storms in the memory of man, Enormous quantities have fallen 
and several villages have been entirely snowed up. 

From Germany we continue to learn of immense warlike pre- 
Pp , and, ding to the Republique Erangaise,a G 
camp of mavceuvres for 150,000 men is to be formed near Treves 
in the spring, under the Emperor's command. 

At the beginning of last year, the German army consisted of 
31,830 officers, 1,329,600 men, 314,970 hor es, 2,700 ficld guns, 
and +20 siege guns. Of these, the number of troops available 
for service in the field within six weeks after mobilization is 
(excluding the transport and staff corps) 7:0 130 men, with I14,- 
850 horses, and 2,082 field guns. The above figures do not in- 
clude the fourth battalions, consisting of 3,400 officers and 152,- 
100 men, which are to be tormed in case of war, or the Laaoa- 
sturm to be raised under the new law which would bring into 
the field a force, by the lowest computation, of 3,718 officers and 
202,500 men. ‘Ihe total force at the disposal of Germany in the 
event of a war is therefore 38,948 officers 1,684,2). men, exclad- 
ing the surgeons and the hospital corps, and not taking into 
account the probability that the estimated force of the Land- 
atarm will be considerably exceeded when its members are called 
upon to take the field. The strength of the Russian army, in- 
cluding the Don Cossacks, but, excluding the Caucasian and 
Asiatic troops, is 1,376,860 men, of whom 761,‘ 00 are available 
for field service; of the French army, 1,098,40) men, of whom 
635,700 are available for the field; of the Austrian, 865,900, in- 
cluding 562,750 field troops and reserves; of the Italian,741,/00, 
including 370,000 field troops and reserves; and of the English 
(including the Militia, but excluding the Volunteors, 28,240, 
of whom 93,860, ** are the highest number available for the field 
without fresh enlistments.” From the above figures Germany's 
position as the first military Power in Europe may be regarded 
as secure. The organization of the ‘ territorial army " in France 
may ultimately increase the French army by from 480,090 to 
520,00) men; but even then Germany will have 100,000 soldiers 
more than France, and by putting forth all her strength she 
might obtain 200,( 00 or 30,000 more. It is also to be consid- 
ered that if the German army were raised to 1,80),000 men, it 
would consis. almost entirely of well-trained soldiers, which in 
France can only be the case, as regards the territorial reserve, 
in some twenty years ‘time 

A statement occurs in the Diritto of Rome, thut the Pope ba 
taken up a project which he formed many years ago, of placing 
twelve statues round the cupola of St, Peter's in accordance witb 
the idea of M. Angelo. ‘. welve sculptors are to be charged each 
with the execution of a statue, but they are not tou be chosen by 





as 








Intelligence was received in London on January 16th, that a 

rupture has occurred between the First and Second Kings of 
Siam. They are father ands nu respectively. The latter took 
refuge in the British Consulate at Bangkok. He has disbanded 
his forces, and declines to appeal to arms. A British gaaboat 
has left Singapore for Bangko: to protect the interests of Her 
Majesty's subjects. 
At Constantinople, on January 15th,the committee of relief for 
the famine-stricken people of Asia Minor urgently requested the 
English and American presa to let it be known that their funds 
are exhaustec, while the disaster is increasing, They state that 
it will be necessary to clothe, feed and find medical assistance to 
several hundred thousand persons until next June. 

In United States affairs, the absorbing event of the week, bas 
been the unneasiness at Washington in reference to the difficulty 
with Spain, The National Republican (White House organ), of 
January 18th, says in a double-leaded editorial that negotiations 
with Spain are not progressing favorably, and that the Govern- 
met is preparing for war. 

The cold has been inteuse throughout the whole country, the 
ruling degrees during the past week having been in Nebraska, 
and Montana, forty degrees below zero! The mercury in ther- 
mometers froze, small quantities of mercury in phials became 
congealed, and proof whiskey placed out of doors froze solid in 
half an hour. 





A Lerrer rrom ALFrep Tennyson, Wuo Says He 
Has Waxise Trances.—Mr. Benjamin B. Blood, of Amsterdam 
N. Y., wrote a book entitled ‘‘ The Anasthetic Revelation and 
the Giat of Prophecy,” in which he labored to prove that ‘‘there 
is an invariable and reliable condition (or uncondition) ensuing 
about the instan of recall from anethetic stupor to sensible ob- 
servation, or ‘ coming to,’ in which the genius of being is re- 
vealed,” and sent a copy of it to the poet Tennyson. In return 
Mr. Tennyson wrote to Mr. Blood the following letter : 

Farnincorp, FrrsHwatTer, 
Istz or Wicut, May 7th, 18 4. t 

I have to thank you for lyour essay and your photograph. 
The face is that of one (it svems to me) both to grapple wih 
difficulties, metaphysical and other, and the essay does not belie 
the face—a very notable sketch or metaphysic, ending, appar- 
ently, yet once more in the strange history of human thought, 
with the placid Buddha, as verifled by nineteen century 
apesthetics. 

But what need weof prayer when you have secured the 
approval of one who is by report our greatest or one of our 
greatest in religions, whereas I, though I have a gleam of Kant, 
have never turned a page of Hegel, all that I known of him 
having come to me ab iter and obscurely through the talk of 
others, nor have I ever vigorously delivered myself to Maloctics. 

I have never had any revelations through anesthetics; but a 
kiud of ** waking trance’ (this for lack of a better word) I have 
frequently had quite up my boyhood, when I have been all 
alone. ‘This has often come upon me through repeating my own 
name to myself silently, till at once, as it were, out of the inten- 
sity of the consciousness of individuality the individuality itself 
seemed to dissolve and fade away into boundless being—and this 
is not a confured state, but the el t of the cl t,the surest 
of the surest, utterly beyond words - where¥death was an almost 

aughable impossible—the loss of personality [if so it were] 
seeming no estivction but only irue life. 

1 am ashamed of my feeble description. Have [ not said the 
state is beyond words? But in a moment, when I come back 
into my normal condition of sanity J am ready to fight for 
‘Meine Liebe Ich,” and hold that it will last for ceons of cons. 

In * Lucretius, '‘* What is duty” was the first reading. It 
was altere! because Lecretius nowhere, I think, makes any men- 
tion of duty in that sense; but it now stands again as at first. 

If ever you come over to England | shail be glad to weleome 
you here. Believe me, yours truly, A. T+ NNYsON.” 











Monument To Posr.—Mr. Wm, Elliot, Jr., President 
of the Baltimore City College, states that a safficient sum has 
been raised through the agency of the public school teachers of 
Baltimore, the ladies of the Female High Schools, and Mr. Geo, 
W. Chiids, of Philadelphia, formerly a Baltimorian, to erecta 
monument to the memory of the poet Ejgar A. Poe, whose re- 
maine are buried in Westminster charch-yar’ in Baltimore. Tho 
monument bas been designed by Mr. George A Frederick, 
architect, of Baltimore. it will cost £1,500. The style will be 
chaste and simple, and the material Italian marble. One panel 
will bear a medalion in bas relief of Poe, the other panels being 
suitably ivecribed. 





MarriaGe in Micuican.—The Supreme Court of 





public competition, nor will any artist be eligible for the work 
who bas not domiciled in Rome prior to 1870, or who has mani- 
fested any opposition to the cause of the Hely Church. Tho 
Diritto adds, that sveing the enormous sums which are just now 
being poured into the Pontifical Preasury in the shape of Peter's 
pence, there should be no lack of funds for carrying ont the 
project. 

It is stated iu the Italian newspapers that the festival of St 
Junuarius was celebrated according to custom, at Naples, bat 
this year the blood of the saint remained firm in its phial and 
showed no signs of liquetaction. 

in Spain affairs remain in statuo gus, The King has arrived at 
Madrid, whence, after having held several receptions, he has de- 
parted to take the nominal command of the army of the North. 
The London Times of January 18th, announces that the Sheh 
of Persia bas granted a railway concession to the Russian Gen- 
eral Falkenbagan, notwithstanding his existing concession to 
Baron Beuter. The Baron has lodged a protest at Teheran, and 
the Times says the Earl of Derby has ivstructed the British Min- 
ter to Per is to support the protest formally and officially. 

We learn from Bombay, under date of January 14th, that the 
British authorities have arrested the Guicowar of Barado, Hin- 











) ichigan bas lately made a decision concerning marriige, which 
the Detroit Post thus summarizes: ‘‘ It declares that the Ameri- 


can doctrine of warriage, indeed the common law doctrine 
makes all marriage contracts valid wiich are entered into by 
consent of both parties, and under which the parties continue to 
live ofterwards in the acknowledged relation of husband and 
wite. ‘The validity does not depend upon the former ceremony. 
Indeea, a ceremony way be dispensed with. In the absence of 
avy proof to the contrary, all marriages entered into in any 
toreign country are to be held valid without referrnce to the la.s 
or ceremonies prevalent these, unless they can be proved to in- 
validate the marriege. Hence all maazriages are valid, wherever 
contracted, unless some express law or statute can be cited which 
explicitely invalidaees them." 





Tue Lonpon “ Tres.”—The Liverpool Daily Post 
says: ‘* A newsparer enterprise of a very important character is 
about to be begun by the Times. Early in the year it will goto 
press with its first edition at two o’clock, and it is intended by 
special trains, or ratber special engines, to convey the copies of 
the paper to Liverpool Manchester, and all the leading towns 
ot the north, so that they may be delivered in these places by 
brea -fast time. If this enterprise should be attended with suc- 
cess, it will form a new departure in newspaper history. The 
ether papers will follow the example of the Times, and we shall, 
rhaps have competing newspaper expresses running as far as 
Ediubargh and Glasgow.” . 
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Tue New Paris Opera House will, says the London 
Graphic, have a peal of then bells, not embracing the whole 
scale, but giving those notes required in the most popular operas 
such as the ‘* Huguenots,’’ ‘* Rovert the Devil,”’ “ Der Freis- 


last year in the Central Asylum, Dundrum, from senile decay, 
being considerably over 80 years of age. 


Capratn Simmons, says the Pall Mall Gazette, died 


He was transferred to 


chutz,’’ Sc. 


ef the founder and the note they give forth. 





Paparruecopoutos.—John Paparrhegopoulos, the 
Russian consul at Athens, who held a very distinguished diplo 
matic position during the Greek struggle for indspendence, and 
who was well known to most of the Govern: ents of Europe 
during the past forty years, has just died, at the reputed age of 
‘The funeral was attended by the 
court, the various diplomatic representatives, and a vast con- 


more than cne hundred years. 


course of people. 





The diameter of the bells will equal their height; 
they will be cast of seventy-eight.parts uf red copper, and 
twenty-two of tin, and will bear no inscription except the name 


that establishment, on its opening, from the Cork Asylum, of 
which he bad been an inmate tor nearly twenty-two years, bav- 
ing been acquitted as far back as 1829, on the ground ofinsanity, 
of the murder of seven men—the whole crew, in fact, with th» 
exception of two bovs, of a vessel then under his command and 
on its return from Bermuda. Fossessing originally a verv deci- 
ded ter, bat b ing the subject of mental disease from 
continuous excitement and want of sleep for a fortnight, he la- 
bored under delusions as to an intended wutiny among his ehip- 
mates, After inducing them, in proof of their subordination and 
of the absence of such intention, to allow themselves to be tied 
down with ropes on deck, in which position they lay for nearly 
an boar, the first mate showing the example, when approaching 
the Cork harbor he deliberately murdered them in succession 
with an iron bar. After some time he recovered bis reasor in 
the district asylam, and was, no doubt, sorry for what he bad 





‘* Strolling Actresses Dressing in a Barn,” was destroyed by fire 
t 


Scotland. Charles Grant, sixty years of age, perished on Decem- 
ber 26th, while walking trom Kirriemuir to Dundee. On Sun- 
day, December 27th, some people going to Church at Strathaven 
found a man lying dead in the snow; and at Auchterarder, on 
Saturday, James Rae, an ostler, died from the combined effects 
of drink and exposrre. 
Doncaster was found frozen to death at the door of his cousin's 
hvuse pear Chorley. He was to have beeu married in afew days 
to a young lady staying in the house, and was expected there on 
a visit on Christmas Day. 


Insecurity OF Iron Surpes.—Sir William Palliser, the 
the inventor of the Palliser gun, in speaking of the recent wreck 
of the La Plata in the Bay of Biscay says. that he knows with ab- 
solate certainty that the rivets with which the plates of iron 
ships are fastened together, are utterly worthless when subjected 
to an impulsive strain, such as would be caused by a heavy mass 
like a boat being dasbed with violence against the side of an 
iron ship. Under a strain of this nature, rivet heads become as 
brittle as glass. If, continued Sir William, it could be shown, 
that owing to the breakage of rivets, the pla es of the La Plata 
separated and let in the sea, and, further, that the rivets were 
broken by the blows struck by the beats against ber sides, it 
would follow that all iron ships are liable to a similar danger, 
and the hitherto unexplained logs at sea of many iron ships, 
would at once be accuuted for. 


Ficaro, in speaking of Earl Dudley, the enormously 
wealthy mine owner, says, that the noble Lari has the reputation 
of being eccentric, and that on one occasion during bis firs; 
marriage, he believed that he was to be delivered of a child. 
This idea took such possession of his mind, that ne never stirred 
for seven months without being attended by a nurse carrying 
baby’s clothiag, in order to be prepared for au emergency. 








Tue Cologne Gazette states that the Shah’s virit to 
Europe has occasioned many alterations ia the external appear- 
ance ofthe upper and middle classes in Persia. Shoes are worn, 
the baggy trousers are reduced, the chin is shaven—an innova: 
tion obnoxious to the orthodox Mabometans—the cap is not so 
high, and the whole dress is a mixture of Armenian and Euro- 
pean fashions. The numerous Armenian Christians are con- 
scious of the protection of the Russian Ambassador, and their 
influence is materia ly in reased by many of the foreign residents 
marrying their daughters, as Kuropean wives often go to Fa- 
rope, and are a barden rather than a comfort to their husbands, 
while the Armenian women are not inferior in looks to their 
f£nglish sisters. The tendency to dishonesty is an ineradicable 
element of the national character, and is only repressed in Tehe- 
ran under the immediate eye of the Shah. 





Prison Lire 1x Encuanp—Tur Femare Prison at 
Mitipank —A correspondent of the London Daily News gives 
the following sketch of a convict’s daily life in the female prison 
at Milbank : 

‘* By half-past seveu the ceil must be in apple-pie order, and 
all the clothes taken off the bed, neatly folded up inside the quilt 
and placed at the foot of the bedstead. Then comes break fast, 


consisting of a piece of bread and a tin of cocoa. From Monday 
to Saturday a pound of bread i» . aily allowed to each prisoner, 
On Sunday twenty-two ounces is the allowance, but, p r « ntra, 
on this day the prisoners dine luxuriously off chese, of which 
three ounces is served out to each on returning from divine ser- 
vice, Half an hour is allowed for breakfast, and from eight to 
nine is devoted to labor. At nine, the prisoners file out down 
the corridors into the chapel, where they sit on the bare benches. 
with the assistant matron< planted here and there on high stools 
keeping a watchful eye over the silent congregation. Pray -rs 
are over in time for all to be back in their cells at haif-past nine, 
when there comes another hour's work at knitting or the making 
of articles of clothing. At half-past ten the straw bonnets, 
guiltless of ribbon are donned, the ugly yellow cloaks are put on, 
and all, being first marshalled and counted in the corridors, 
march into the yard for exercise. ‘Exercise’ means marching 
round and round the yard in single file, whilst the warders look 
on. Nobody speaks a word or looks to the right bani cr the 
left, but for sixty minutes all plod round and round, a silent, 
sad and sullen company. This performance over, the prisoners 
return to their celis and get to work agnin, sewing or anitting 
till one o'clock. 

“At one o’clock they dine, the rations being carried up to the 
wards by relays of prisoners themselves. The allowance is served 
out to each in ber celi by the assistant matrons, On Mondays 
and \Vednedays the prisoners dine off mutton, of which each 
gets three ounces, with a few spoonfuls of gravy, the chara ter 
of which may be in‘erred from the fact that it is ‘flavored with 
one-half ounce of onions, and thickened with one-eighth ounce 
of flour, and with bread left {rom the previous day.’ In addition 
éach prisoner has three-quar’ers of a pound of potatoes. Oo 
Tuesday the fare is bread, anda pint of soup, containing eight 
ounces of shins of beel, one ounce of pearl barley, three 
ounces of fresh vegetables, and three-quarters of a pound of 
potatoes, On Thursday the dinner consists of three-quarters 
of a pound of potatoes, and an eqnal quantity of suet pudding, 
containing one ounce and two peunyweights of suet, six ounces 
of flour,and four ounces and fourteen pennyweights of water. 
On Friday and Saturday the fare is beef and potatoes, three 
ounces of the former to three-quarters ot a pound of the latter, 
which is rendered further apetizing by the addition of gravy 
made in the same generous fashion as that of Monday. (n 
Sunday comes divine service, and bread and cheese again, and 
then the mutton, the soup, the suet pudding, and the beef in 
due and unalterable order. At two o'clock on the afternvon ot 
week days work re‘ommences, and is continued till half-past 
five, when supper is indulged in. Supper consists of the re- 


done, for he was remarkable for a uniform kindness of disposi- 
tion toward his fellow patients; hia piety, also, was very con- 
spicuous, aud he was constantly engaged in reading the Bible 
and religious works. Occasionally, however, he had violent re- 
lapses, preceded by a taciturnity unbr ken for several days, save 
by quotations of an incoherent character or the repetition of 
nautical phrases. 


by the Berlin Museum. 


at Tanagra, in Beotia. 





Some remarkable acquisitions have lately been made 
‘Lhey consist of a collection of beauti 

fal little terra cotta figures from the excavations now in progress 
It appears that these treasures were 
first brought to light a few months ago by a mere chance, which 
disclosed the existence of a series of subterranean grottoes con- 
taining funeral urns and stone coffins. Many cf the latter, on 
being opened, were found to be the receptacles of various ob- 
jects;formerly belonging to the deceased, and reverently laid be- 
side his remains. They are for the most part—such of them, at 
least, as have withstood the injuries of time—vases, domestic 
utensils, articles of or t, and ially terra cotta figures 
of various dimensions From these charming little works of art, 
we learn that the ladies o: the period, like their descendants, 
from time to time, were beset by a mania for dyeing their bair 
red, and that the fashionable wear of the day was pink over 
light blue. One lady has twisted her hair into the shape of a 
towering pyamid, on the very top of whick is perched, quite in 
the modern style, a broad, conical hat, not European, however, 
but Chinese in form. Some of the ladies hold a fan, others a 
flower or a fruitin one hand, others are sitting, the bands folded 
under the peplos, and one foot daintily peeping ont from the 
edge of the skirt. Another is entirely disrobed, and standing 
evidently as a model for the artist, whose work is literally n» 
perfect as if be had just finished it on the very morning of your 
visit to the Museum. A sitting boy with fair hair and blue eyes 
is alsoa charming work, and in perfect preservation, Two of 
groups are carricatures, representing the one a gentleman uuder 
the hair-dresser’s bands, and the other a pastry-cook making 
cakes. 








Scanpaovus Exursition or Mumigs at BorpgEavux.— 
A correspondent of the Medical ‘Limes and Gazette, writing from 
Bordeaux, says :—‘‘ The earth around one of the oldest churches 
in Bordeaux seems to have something peculiarly antiseptic in its 
pature so that the bodies baried during ages were converted 
into mummies, During some alterations at the beginning of 
this century these bodies were laid bare,and instead of being 
decently buried agnin, they were taken out of their resting- 
places, and ranged upright in a row round a crypt ander the 
bell tower of the church ef St. Michael. Here they constitute a 
disgusting and demoralizing show, which is visited by crowds of 
people, and | am afraid that the clergy of the church are not 
ashamed to pocket the profits. A rough fellow with a candle on 
the end of a stick, such as they have in wiue-cellars, goes round 
as showman. He taps aud thumps the bodies to show that they 
are perfectly sound, tongh like leather trunks, aud not the least 
brittle. ‘-ee here, gentlemen, is a very tall man ; see how 
powerfal bis muscles must bave been, an . what excellent calves 
be has now! Tbe next is the body of a young woman. Rewark 
the excellent preservation ot her chemise, though it was buried 
4'0 years ago,and see! it is trimmed with lace ! The next,gentl- 
men, is a priest; you can see his soutan: with the buttons on it. 
There is a woman witb a dreadfal ch sm in her breast; she bad 
acancer. ‘Lhe vext four are a fawily poisoned with mushroorns; 
observe the contortions on their faces from the c sliques they suf- 
fered. See ne ta very old man with his wig still awry upon bis 
pate, The next is a poor m:serable that was buried alive. See 
bow his head is turned to one side and the body half turned 
round, in the frantic effort te get out of the coffiv. wi h his 
ucuth open and gasping.’ (It is quite true that the attitude is 
singular, but it does not warrant the inference which the show- 
man draws from it.) We are told by our clerical monitors that 
the borial of the dead is one of the seven corporal acts of wercy, 
inasmuch as it hides the inevitable offensiveness and hideous- 
ness of issolution. But if the guardians of consecrated sepul- 
cbres, in which people have paid an honest fee to be buried, are 
to dig them up and cart them off as in Kngland, or make a show 
of them as here, why I can only say that * cremation ' will gain 
a good man, converts. Any one would prefer being burned to 
the chance of being thus made a spectacle. If the clergy will 
not put down this exhibition, t: e police ought.” 





Tue Numser TairtEen.—People who cherish super- 
stitions especially such as believe that it is unlucky to seat thir- 
teen persons at « diuner, will rejoice to find a veritication of their 
whiws in a recent occurrence in Paris. Some people of ques- 
tiovable reputation sat down to a splendid meal ata little hostei- 
rie. Chief in the company, and the only female present, wasa 
demoiselle, La Reine Aline, as ber associates insisted on calling 
ber. She was as full of appetite and mirth as the hungriest and 
jolliest of the party until she discovered that they numbered 
thirteen. i'hen she ceased filling herself with champagne only 
to become fall of apprehensiov. Aer companions noted and re- 
marked upon her changed manner, and, in reply, she pointed to 
the ill-omen, and predicted disaster. Presently the company 
fell to quarreling, und taking to his heels, the cautious host in- 
formed the police. They came down, took a look at the luckless 
thirteen discovered that they were a baker's dozen whom the) 





mains of the day’s allowance of bread, washed down wiih a pint 
of gruel, the components farts of which are two ounce of oat- 
meal, one-half ounce of molasses, and two ounces of mil-. 
six more work, which is carried on till eight o'clock, when three- 
quarters of an hour's leisure timo is allowed tor reading Ata 
quarter to nine bed-making b-gins, and by nine ali lights 
are out, aud darkness reigus throughout the always silent cells. 
These hours are the same in winter with the exception that the 


exceptian that the prisoner: rise balf an hour later, and go “ 


bed half an hour earlier.” 


At| 


were desirous of gathering in, and immediately proceeded to so 
jgather them. ‘They were a gang of extensive dealers in lucifer 
matches, who hed long succeeded in avoiding the payment of in- 
come tax. it was discovered that La Reine’s rooms were a de- 
pository for stolen goods. Although the harvest was rich, her 
majesty Aline is sure that it would still be uncut and flourishing, 
if st were not for that unhappy prandial gathering. 








































































European Miscellanies. 
One oF Hocartn’s masterpieces, representing 


he other day at Littleton House, near Staines, in England. 
A numser of deaths in the snow are reported from 


‘yr. James Parkicson, of ! riory place, 


For sEvERAL years past some unknown persona was 
in the habit of sending checks for £1,000, at intervals, to the 
several charitable institutious iu London, and al! efforts to dis- 
cover who it was failed. The Jobn Bull now says that it was a 
Mr. Attwood «ho died recently near Cheshunt. He was about 
eighty years old, and a bacheior; rich bat living very quie.ly. 
His books show that he gave away £350,000 by these checks — 
£45,000 within the last year. He has leit more than a million 
sterling and no will. A tbousand por nd note was found lying 
abont the room, as if it had been waste paper. 


It nas been decided by a maj-rity of the Edinburgh 
Town Council to memorialize Government to grant power to 
Sheriffs and higher Judges to order the infliction of the lash, in 
the case of criminals vonvicted of personal violence. 


Rosert Orrtey Asusurton MitNnes, only aon of 
Lord Houghton, has obtained the gold medal anvually offered to 
competition among the Harrow boys by Lord Charles Russe! for 
the encouragement of the study of ‘* Shakespeare.” Mr, Milnes 
is not quite seventeen years ot age 


Apvice to Skaters.—A correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times describes a very simple contrivance which he recow- 
mends every skat r to carry with him as a precaution in case of 
accident: ‘* Having myself been immersed,” he writes, ‘and 
knowing, therefore, how exceeding difficult it is to get ont un- 
aided, but whate very slight assistance is sufficient, I can oon- 
fidently venture to assert tat many fatal accidents might be pre- 
vented if every skater carried in his pocket a piece of stout 
string or blind-cord about four yards long, and provided with 
small cross pieces of wood at each end.’ In the event of any 
person falling through the ice his companion, if so provided, 
could lie down on the sound ice, and throw his piece of cord to 
the man in the water, who might manage by its aid to support 
himself until fartber help arrived, 

| greeeen in Great Britain 

al bearings—of whom 38,227 


In 1874 there were 58,088 
who paid the tax for using armori 
paid the lower duty, which does not con/er the privilege of wear, 
ing them on a carriage, and 19,861 paid the higher duty, which 
does confer tbat privilege. The respective duties are oue gu nea 
and two guineas, 


A Frencu paper states that quite an alarming pro 
portion of the number of private houses burned down is to be 
traced to the thefts of mice, who are particularly fond of the 
wax mutches which are chiefly in use im Europe. They steal 
these matches and carry thew away to their nests, where, at 
some more convenient time, they commence their meal, anda 
single nibble in contact with the phosphorus may ignite the 
whole collection. 


Tus Curate of Coolkerke, near Bruges, Belgium, P. 
Vau L:ere, has been sentenced to ten months amprisonment and 
to paya fine of 20) francs for immorality. In addition to these 
penalties he is deprived of all civil rights fur ‘en ) ears, 


An English barrister has suggested, we do not know 
how seriously, that in cases of broach of promise it would be 
well if an exchange of photographs were to be the sole evidence 
of a promise of marriage; that it alone should give the deserted 
and forlorn party a right of action; and thut it should correspond 
to,the bought and sold notes of a proker. 


RECENTLY at a restaurant in Paris some score of con- ~ 
tributors and draftemen of the ‘* Chasse Jllustree " dined toge 
ther, under the presidency of M. Firmin-Didot, to taste the ham 
and heart of tne last lion killed in the environs of Philippeville, 
Algeria. The flesh was found to be particularly firm and close- 
grained, like that of a horse, but, nevertheless, guite palatable. 
However, the ham, though specially cooked, seems te bave met 
only with a ‘succes d’estime;” and the heart, skillfully prepared 
with truffles, was found somewhat tough and difficuit of diges- 
tion, Under all the circumstances, theretore, iow flesh would - 


scarcely seem likely to lower the prices of the Paris meat 
mark et. 


TueRE recently died in Belgium a lady of fortune 
pnawed Madame Monseur, who bad a singular mania for the 
boarding of articles of dress. After her death an examination of 
her effects revealed an unusual state of things. There were 
mountains of dress goods uncut, »nd beariug the tradepmen’s 
price labels, besides hundreds of bonnets, dresses made up, 
cloaks, sbawls, and various specimens of tue modiste’s art. It is 


believed that the sale of this accumulation of goods will realize 
$20,000 


A Frenou gentleman, M.de Launvy, has succeeded 
in banishing from bie farm at Courcelles a torm of splenic dis- 
ease which is fatul to cattle and sheep, by giving the animals 
free access to carbonate of lime. He had observed that the 
cattle stabled next tu the walls of the sheds were in the habit of 
licking the whitewash, and that they did not suffer. He pluced 
chalk 12 a position accessibie to the rest, ani they too were not 
attacked. Certain sheep which were then isolated from the rest 
aud deprived of chalk were attacked by the splenic disease as 
tormerly. 


A writer in the Woman’s Journal, published in Lon- 
doa Enyland, says: ‘There is growing up im England a large 
class of women who do not marry, who apparently wish not to 
marry. They deliberately devote t hemselves to literature. to 
teaching to some trade, generally an artistic one, at any rate to 
some occupation that gives a livelihood and tends to culture, 
and this they chuose for life. ‘he marrying insticct seems dead 
or rather never to buve been born in them. They do not seem 
to be thought of us out of place, but, on the contrary, they move 
into fit places in the great societal organism easily aud natu- 





In Paris 671 women get their living by serving as 
models for painters and sculptors. 





raily, and are accepted without remark.” 
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THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth’ 
BOOK IL—ALBAN SHORE. 


CHAPTER XV.—(Continued.) 

They bad just entered the great avenue, and were 
proceeding slowly along the gentle ascent leading to 
the Castle, which rose before them in all its grandeur, 
when the trampling of horses was heard behind, and the 
King was seen approaching, accompanied by Lord Hast- 
ings and some half-dozen grooms. ae 

As soon as he came up to Jane, the “ing dismounted 
and consigned his horse to a groom, while Hastings en 

ged Shore and Mistress Fordham in conversation, 
The grooms kept at a respectful distance. : 

As may be supposed, the enimored monarch did not 
lose the opportunity, but protested his passion in the 
most ardent terms. : 

“ You have heard what.has just passed,” he said ; “I 
am about to invade France with a large army. You 
shall go with me, and you will then be really Queen.” 

Jane was dazzled by the brilliant prospect opened be- 
fore her. 

“Could I believe that your Majesty would really de- 
vote yourself to me, I might be induced to consent. But 
no, no!” she interrupted; * I must not—eannot.” 

“ Do not decide too hastily,” he said. “ Give me your 
answer at the ball to-night.” y 

My answer will still be the same, my liege,” she re- 
plied, trembling. re ' 

“T hope not,” he rejoined. “Think what you will 
throw away! But I must not continue this converse, 
lest I should excite your husband’s suspicions. Adieu 
for the present.” / 

Ata sign, his horse was instantly brought him by 
the groom, and he rode off with Hastings towards the 
Castle. oe 

Meanwhile, Shore had returned to his wife. Fixing a 
melancholy look upon her, he said,— 

“T cannut mistake the nature of his Majesty’s atten- 
tions to you, Jane. Ele loves you, and as told you of 
his love.” 

’ Jane made no reply; but her silence convinced him he 
was right in the surmise. : } 

“You must not be exposed to this danger,” he said. 
* You shall not enter the Castle.” 

“ You are needlessly alarmed,” said Jane. “ I should 
be sorry to miss this grand ball. ‘To-morrow I shall be 
quite willing to return but not now.” 

“To-morrow may be too lute,” muttored Shore. “I 
-have made up my mind that you shail go at once.” 

“But Iam quite sure the King will not permit our 
departure,” she said. 

* He will know nothing a! out it tillwe are far hence,” 
rejoined Shore, peremptorily. 

“ Alice,” cried Jane, to Mistress Fordham, “ what do 
you think? Alban says we must go back immediately.” 

i “ Not stay for the ball!” exclaimed Mistress Fordham. 
“Tt would not only be a great disappointment to us, but 
& positive disrespect to his Majesty. Were I you, I 
would positively refuse to go.” 

“You counsel badly, mistress,” remarked Shore, 
angrily. ‘ Jane will ob»y me.” 

Alice gave her a louk, encouragiog her not to yield. 

“TI never knew you so unreasonable before, Alban,” 
said Jane. “ You have ever treated me with the greatest 
kindness, and indulged all my fancies. But now you 
would deprive me of a gratification, on which I have set 
my heart.” 

“ You know my motive, Jane,” he cried, in a reproach- 
ful tone. 

“ Yes, but [do not admit it, Dismiss these silly fears. 
No harm will ensue.” 

“Sivce you give me that positive assurance, I will 
trust in you,” he suid. 

“Then you consent to stay for the ball?” she cried 
eagerly. 

“ Very reluctantly,” he replied. ‘ I have a presenti- 
ment of ill.” 

Nonsense!" cried Mistress Fordham. “If the King 
really me nt to rob you of your beautiful wife, do you 
think she would be safe in Lombard Street ?” 

“Make yourself easy, Alban,” said Jane. “The 
King is very powerful, but he shall not take me from 

ou.” 








“Tam content with that promise,” he rejoined. “‘ We 
will stay for the ball.” 
And they proceeded to the Castle. 


CHAPTER XVI, 

HOW JOUSTS WERE HELD IN THE LOWER COURT OF 
WINDSOR CASTLE; HOW THE PRIZE WAS BESTOWED ON 
JANE BY THE MARQUIS OF DORSET; WHAT OCCURRED 
AT THE BALL; AND HOW SHORE LEFT HIS WIFE. 

On entering the upper ward of the Castle, Shore, 
with his wife and Mistress Fordham, were met by the 
chamberlain, who conducted them to apartments on 
the north side of the quadrangle. Here they found 
their trunks, which had been brought from the barge, 
and by the time they had made the necessary change 







in their attire, they were summoned to a magnificent 
repast, which was served in St. George’s Hall. The 
King and Queen, with the royal dukes and duchesses, 
were seated at a raised table, and in the centre of the 
room sat the principal nobles and ladies. 

Supper over, the company adjourned to a large 
apartment, which was brilliantly lighted up. Jane 
was quite bewildered by the splendour of the scene. 
The King had now laid aside his mant'e and appeared 
in a biue velvet tunic richly embroidered with gold 
Amongst his other accomplishments, Edward excelled 
in dancing, and on this occasion he had selected his 
partners from the wives of the citizens. 

Jane’s turn came at last, and, when the bransels 
were over, he led her to a room opening out of the 
hall, which seemed to be empty at the time. 
Thinking they were entirely alone, Edward ad- 
dressed a few passionate words to her, and said, “Now 
then, sweetheart, I must have your answer. Will you 
remain with me?” 

Ere she could reply, they were disturbed by the un- 
expected appearance of Shore, who had followed her 
into the room. 

Edward signed to him angrily to begone but he did 
not move. 

“T am ready to obey you, my liege,” he said, “but 
I must take my wife with me. Come, madame,” he 
added, to Jane who, however, hesitated and consulted 
the King by a look. 

“T shall not interpose my authority,” said Edward. 
“ Mistress Shore is free to depart if she thinks proper. 
Do as you please, madam,” he added to Jane. 

“Then I will stay,” she rejoined. 
“Since this is your decision Jane, farewell for ever!” 
said Alban, in a reproachful tone. “ You know how 
fondly I have loved you. But I now put you from me. 
You are no longer mime.” 
He looked at her for a moment fixedly, hoping she 
might relent; but as she did not stir, he made an 
obeisance to the King, and quitted the apartment. 
“Do not let him go, my liege,” said Jane. “I shall 
be miserable if he departs in this mood.” 
“Methinks you are far better without him, sweet- 
heart,” said the King; “but since you desire it, I will 
give orders that he be not allowed to quit the Castle.” 
With this, he led her back to the ball-room, and, 
summoning the Lord Chamberlain, gave him some 
directions in a low tone. 
Next morning a sumptuous breakfast was given at 
the royal hunting lodge in the Home Park, to which 
all the guests were invited, and after the repast, they 
were taken to see the vineyard. 
Our climate must certainly have been better in the 
fifteenth century than now-a-days, since grapes from 
which tolerable wine was made were then grown at 
Windsor. 
The vineyard was situated on a slope facing the 
south, so that the grapes had the full benefit of the 
sun, and now hung in repining clusters from the trel- 
lised vines. With the gay crowd wandering about 
the alleys, the enclosure presented a very charming 
picture. 
After another banquet in St. George’s Hall, the 
whole company repaired to the jousts. Barriers were 
here erected in the lower ward, and overlooking them 
was a superb gallery, hung with blue velvet, and em- 
hecdenat with white roses. This gallery was reserved 
for the Queen, the two duchesses, the Court dames, 
the Lady Mayoress, and the wives of the citizens, 
A large crowd was collected round the barriers, and 
the vast court was filled with knights, pages, esquires 
and halberdiers, all in the royal livery. 
Loud fanfares of trumpets were sounded as the King 
came forth, equipped in a full suit of shining mail, 
with a snowy plume in his helm, and mounted on a 
charger trapped in cloth of gold, adorned with his 
“yor 

is Majesty was attended by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, the Lords Howard, Dorset, and Stanley, Sir 
Thomas Montgomery, and Sir John Cheyne, all clad 
in armour, and all well mounted. 
As soon as the King had taken bis position on the 
side of the lists, the trumpets were again sounded, and 
the Duke of Clarence, the Earl of Rivers, the Lord 
eer all clad in armour, and attended by half-a- 
dozen knights and gentlemen, rode into the lists. 

The two parties having ridden past the central part 
of the gallery, in which were the Queen with the two 
duchesses and the two princesses, and bowed to her 
Majesty, took their places on either side of the lists. 
Jane sat with the ladies of the Lady Mayoress’ party. 

Shortly afterwards the trumpets were sounded, and 
signal being given by the King, two knights clapped 
spurs into their steeds, and rode against each other. 

These were the Lord Howard and the Lord Rivers. 
They met in mid career, and both lances were splinter- 
ed, but neither cavalier was unhorsed. 

They were followed by the Duke of Buckingham and 
the Earl of Hastings, with pretty nearly the same re- 
sult; except perhaps, that the advantage was slightly 
in favor of Hastings. 

Next the Duké of Clarence and the youthful Mar- 





lSir John Gray, ran against each other, and a general 

murmur of satisfaction arosé when the youthful Mar- 
uis, who was exceedingly handsome, struck off the 
uke’s helmet. 

Clarence did not bear his defeat with a good grace, 
but looked highly displeased. 

Many more lances were splintered, but good fortune 
attended the young Marquis of Dorset, who unhorsed 
one of the knights on the side of the Duke of Clarence 
and at length was adjudged the victor by the King. 

Amid the plaudits of the assemblage, the shouts of 
the heralds, and the clangour of trumpets, the youth- 
ful Marquis rode towards the royal gallery, and as he 
bent berore the Queen, she hung a wreath of white 
roses on the point of his lance. 

The handsome young noble glanced round the bevy 
of beauties, as if considering on whom he shoyld be- 
stow the prize,and many a bosom throbbed high at 
that moment; but as there could be no question that 
the fairest amid the throng was Jane, he rode up to 
the part of the gallery where she was stationed, and, 
lowering the point of his lance, presented the wreath 
to her. 

Leud applause followed, as Jane took the prize thus 
gracefully offered her, and. the king seemed particu- 
larly well pleased. 

Some other diversions followed, after which the 
queen and all the ladies withdrew, and returned to 
their apartments in the Castle. 

In the evening there was a grand a ey in St. 
George’s Hall, und when the company had feasted 
royally, a pleasant surprise was given to the ladies. 
The great doors of the hall beiug thrown open, a 
troop of sirens came in, singing melodiously. They 
were followed, after a short interval, by an immense 
sea-monster, which from its size, caused the greatest 
astonishment and even terror among the female be- 
holders. How the huge fish was moved could not be 
understood, the mechanism being hidden; but it 
seemed to roll, or rather swim, into the hall, without 
even being guided, only moving its tail and fins. 

On reaching the centre of the hall, the monster 
opened its enormous jaws, and forth came a troop of 
mermaids and mermen, who performed a grotesque 
dance, while the sirens sang, amid the merriment of 
the company. 

This exhibition ended, the dancers returned to their 
retreat, and the huge sea-monster quickly disappeared 
from the hall. = 

Other amusements followed, after which the com- 
pany adjourned to the ball-room, where dancing in 
stantly commenced. 

No opportunity occurred to the K.ng that night for 
any private converse with Jane; but next morning at 
an early hour he repaired to her apartments. 

Mistress Fordham was with her, but she seemed to 
be in a state of great distress, and when Edward ap- 
peared, she rushed towards him, and threw herself at 
his feet. 

““My husband has really left me, my liege,” she 
cried, “and has forbidden me to return to him.” 

“ Give yourself no concern about him,” he replied, 
raising her gently. “You shall remain with me. 
Listen to me sweetheart,” he continued. ‘“ You like 
the Hunting Lodge in the Home Park? Is it not so?” 
“ T have seen nothing so charming, my liege,” she 
replied. 

“°Tis yours. Take possession of it at once. You 
shall have your own servants, and everything you can 
desire. Thus much for Windsor. At Shene, at 
Whitehall, at Eltham, at the Tower, wherever I may 
be, you shall have your own apartments, 

Her thanks were murmured in a low voice 

a sole desire is to make you happy, Jane,” he 
sai 

Something like a sigh was her response. 

“Why that sigh ?” he inquired, gazing at her ten- 
derly. 

“f am thinking of poor Alban,” she replied. 

“Think of him no more,” said Edward. “You are 
now mine, and shall be ever with me. When I em- 
bark for France you shall accompany me.” 

“ And your Majesty will not abandon me,” cried she, 
gazing at himimploringly. 

“ Never !” cried Edward, fervently. 
swear it ?” 

“Bear witness to the vow, Alice,” cried Jane. 

“ Ay, bear witness !” said Edward; “and call me 
false and perjured if I break it. But that I will 
never do.” 

* I will trust you,” replied Jane, and her head sank 
upon his shoulder. 

Ere many hours she was installed at the Hunting 
Lodge. 


“ Never! I 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK, 


BOOK IL 
THE EXPEDITION TO FRANCE. 
CHAPTER I. 


HOW JANE RESIDED AT THR HUNTING LODGEPARK, AND HOW 
KING EDWARD PREPARED TO INVADE FRANCE, 





“The King seems infatuated with Mistress Shore,” 


quis of Dorset, the Queen’s son by her first, husband, observed the Duke of Buckingham to Lord Hastings, as 
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they walked together one morning in the upper quad- 
rangle of Windsor Castle. “Think you she will retain 
her influence over him?” 

“ For many reasons, | thiuk she will,” replied Hastinge. 
“ In the first place. she is incomparably beautiful, and 
beauty weighs much with the King, as you know. But 
she has something more than beauty to recommend her. 
Her disposition is most amiable, and her manner extreme- 
ly engaging. She is always ready to doa service to any 
one whv needs it. Herinfluence over the King is un- 
bounded, but she does not abuse it. What is most sur- 
prising is, that she has embraced the Queen’s part, and 
does all in her power to further her Majesty’s pl ims.” 

“Is it from interest or good feeling that she acts 
thus?” inquired Buckingham. ‘“ You know [have been 
away, so that I have not yet had any opportunity for 
observation.” 

“Tis from goodness of heart,” replied Hastings. 
“ Mrs. Shore, as I have just said, is the most amiable 
— living. She has more suitors than the Queen 

erself. Everyone who has a favor to ask, or a petition 
to present, comes to her. The King can refuse her 
nothiog; yet she asks little for herself. She might soen 
grow rich if she chose; but she gives away almost all 
she receives. His Majesty bestows the richvst dresses 


upon her, costly ornaments, diamonds and plate, and has 
given her an almost regal establishment at the Lodge; 


but, by my faith! I believe she does not desire it, but 
would rather live less ostentatiously.” 

“ You amaze me,” said Buckingham. “I did notthink 
such a woman existed.” 

“ Certes, there are few like her,” rejoined Hastings, 
laughing. 


unable to do her any iujury. 
hinted, is favorable to her, and wisely declares that as 


the King must have a favorite, she would rather it should 


be Mistress Shore than any other.” 
“ But what of Shore ? 
his beautiful wife ?” 


“Since she has left him, he has disappeared alto- 


gether,” replied Hustings. 
“ Disappeared !” exclaimed Buckingham. 


“ Ay; he has sold his house in Lombard Street, all his 
plate and jewels, has discharged all his servants, and 
’Tis said he has become 
He was devoted to his 
wife, and her abandonment of him seems to have disturb- 


gone—no one knows whither. 
a monk, but this is doubtful. 


ed his reason.” 


“Only a fool would grieve for a woman who leaves 
him,” said Buckingham. “A sensible husband would 
have reconciled himself to the loss, and have reaped all 
the benefit he could from it. With Jane’s help he wight 


have risen at Court.” 
“ Evidently he disdained such a course. 
go to the Lodge. 


tress Shore, as if she were actually Queen.” 
“T understand,” replied Buckingham. 


Passing through the poster: uear Edward the Third’s 
tower, and crossing the drawbridge over the moat, they 


—— to the Lodge, which was situated in the 
ome Park. 


A pleasant walk through the viueyard, brought them 


to the garden, which was beautifully laid out. 


On the terrace in front of the Hunting Lodge, severa! 
pages in the royal liveries were grouped, conversing with 
the King’s faleoners, who had their hawks in readiness. 
On the right were grooms, with a splendid charger, and 
a beautiful palfrey. Halberdiers were stationed at the 
entrance, and within were a gentleman usher, anda 


number of serving-men. 


Preceded by the usher, the two nobles gamed the 
private apartments, and entered an ante-chamber, 
crowded with courtiers and suitors, who bowed re- 
spectfully as the distinguished personages passed 
The Lord Chamberlain and his 
companion were then admitted to an inner room, where 


through their midst. 


they found the King and Jane. 


Seated in a velvet-covered fauteuil, in an easy atti- 
tude, with his feet on a tabouret, Edward was glanc- 
ing at a letter which he held in his hand, and Jane 
Thefattitude was well 
calculated to display the grace and beauty of her fig- 
ure, She was attired in agtight-fitting cote-hardie of 
green velvet, with a girdle above the hips, and her 
sunny tresses were covered by a net of gold. Edward 
simply wore a tunic of embroidered satin, and had a 


was leaning over his shoulder. 


black velvet cap on his head. 


At a little distance from the King was Malbouche, 
the jester, who was playing with a small monkey, 


fastened to a stand. 


isance to the 
royal favorite. 


On yer a two nobles made a profound obe- 
ing, and did not neglect to salute the 


“Yourare welcome, my Lord of Buckingham,” 


said Edward. “I am right glad to see you back.”’ 


“Your Majesty will be pleased to learn that I bring 
with me five hundred archers,” replied the Duke. 
“They are now encamped with the rest of the army on 


“She has many enemies, no doubt, foremost 
among whom are Clarence and Gloucester; but theyare 
The Queen, as | have 


[s he reconciled to the loss of 


But let us 
You will find the King there. His 
Majesty desires that as much respect shall be paid Mis- 


sides ten thousand foot soldiers. In a few days I shall| 
march the whole army to Dover, where the embarka-| 
tion will take place. I have just received a letter 
from my brother of Burgundy, wherein he promises to | 
send me five hundred flat Dutch boats for transporta- 
tion of the horses to Calais. Our own ships will con- 
vey the men-at arms and ordinance.” 

“T hope your Majesty will be able to land all the 
men in safety,” said Hastings. “ Louis has several 
men-at-war at Boulogne, and he may capture some of 
our transports !” 

“Heaven forbid !” exclaimed Jane. 

“T suppose you would dissuade his Majesty from 
this expedition, madame ?” remarked Buckingham. 

_ “ Your Grace is mistaken,” she replied. “I would 
have him go on with it, anless his terms are agreed 
to. Having defied the King of France, he cannot 
honorably withdraw.” 

“If I conquer France, I will make you a Countess, 
sweetheart,” said Edward, “and give you a castle in 
Tourraine, with a proud domain attached to it.” 

“T would rather have this hanting-lodge than any 
castle in France,” she replied. 

* Peradventure your Majesty may not get beyond 
Calais,” remarked Malbouche. “I have no great 
faith in your two potent allies, the Duke of Burgundy 
and the Duke of Bretagne.” 

“ Neither have I,” said Jane. 
play you false.” 

“You misjudge them, sweetheart. "Tis their inter- 
est to be true to me. They are both opposed to Louis.” 
“Since your Majesty has determined to commence. 
the embarkation forthwith,” said Buckingham, ‘tis 
time that a portion of the army snould march to Do- 
ver. I will take my five hundred archers thither 
without delay, if your Majesty desires it.” 

“You shall take thrice that number, my lord,” said 
Kdward, “and Hastings shall follow with as many 
more. Ere a week is out, the whole army shall assem- 
ble at Dover.” 

“Whom think you,my lords,his Majesty is about to 
take with him to France, and at my suggestion ?” ob- 
served Jane. 

“ A score of young knights, who will all wear your 
colors,” rejoined Buckingham. 

“ A score of the wealthiest citizens in London,” re- 
plied Jane. 

“With what object ?” demanded, the Duke sur- 
prised. 


“T fear they may 


the enterprise,” said Edward. 
to endure the fatigues of war,” observed Hastings. 


“Then their voices will be for peace,” said the jest- 


Some further discussion ensued respecting the march 


couple of mounted grooms. 
CHAPTER IL. 
DOVER, AND HOW HE WAS RECEIVED AT CALAIS. 
Ere a week had flown, Edward reached Dover with 


his whole army. 


the ramparts of the ancient castle, to watch the em- 
barkation of the troops. 


looksand symmetry of person. 
coast was perfectly distinguishable, 
buildings of the town could be seen. 
what was going on in the harbor. 


collected would have 
striking appearance. 


they might be compared to floating castles. 
only displayed at the sides, but painted on the sails. 


The masts were painted and gilt. 
were alike. 


Head and stern 


triers could be stationed. 
The King’s own ship, the Rose Blanche, as she was 


nions from her superior height and splendor. Her 
stately sides were emblazoned with the royal arms; the 
royal standard was hoisted at the prow; and the masts 
were hung with small flags of beaten gold. 

Though these ancient vessels cannot be compared iu 
point of utility with ironclads and modern “ leviathans 





of the deep,” it must be allowed, that their appearanve 


Blackheath, and await your Majesty’s orders. tar infinitely more magnificent and imposing. 


“°Tis well,” replied Edward. 


“We shall now be} 


Beside the large ships, there were vast numbers of 


able to muster fifteen thousand mounted archers, be-| smaller vessels—picturesque looking galleys, with a high 


“To show them honor, and make them witnesves of |and the deck carpeted with velvet. 


“ These fat and well-fed citizens will never be able|on board the royal vessel, were the Dukes of Clarenco 


er; “and should his Majesty require another loan—as|the Earl of Northumberland, the Lords Dorset, Hastings, 
most assuredly he will—they will help him to raise it.”| Stanley, and Howard, Sir Thomas Montgomery, Sir 


of the army to Dover, after which the two nobles de- 
parted, and the King and Jane rode out into the|were Dr. Morton, the King’s chaplain aud confessor, 
Great Park, attended only by the falconers and a]and the King’s physician and almoner. 


HOW KING EDWARD EMBARKED WITH HIS FORCES AT royal master. 


On the morning after his arrival, he mounted to| motion. 


He was attended only by a|balingers, pinnaces, and carvals, which were crowded 
young esquire and a page, both remarkable for good | with knights, esquires, archers, and men at arms, were 


From the lofty post he had chosen, the French | vessels. 
and even the ; 
tuwer of Notre Dame de Calais with some of the|richly-ornamented ship called the Azéncourt, on board 


But the King’s attention was chiefly attracted by pany the expedition. 


Tu a modern spectator, the ceowd of vessels there 
resented a most singular and | witnessed as was then beheld. 
The larger ships were exceed- 
ingly lofty, and stood so ligh out of the water, that/|liantly fine, with just sufficient wind blowing from the 
They | right quarter to waft the fleet across the Channel. 

were richly gilded, aud the royal cognizance, was nov 


‘These ships of forecastle, as they were designated, | served, to which the King and all the princip.l person- 
had four masts—two in front and two near the stern. |ages sat down. 


The forecastle and cabin formed two| somewhat self-indulgent, did not quit the table till the 
towers, on the summit -of which archers and arbales-| towers and walls of Calais came in sight. 


called, could be easily distinguished among her ug attended by several officers, came on board. 

























































































crook, surmounted by a carved figure, with the rudder 
at the side, and a short strong mast, having a sort of cage 
at the top, in which armed men could be placed; barges, 
balingers, pinnaces, and carvels. 

Then there were certain long vessels, called huis- 
sieres, having two rows of oars, with doors and bridges, 
for the transport of horses; and, in addition to these, 
there were the five hundred flat-bottomed Dutch boats 
sent by the Duke of Burgundy. 
No grander spectacle can be imagined than was now 
offered to the King, and the sea being almost as calm as 
a lake, the fleet conld be seen to the greatest advantage. 
Fiven in the days of Edward III., and the Black Prince, 
no such armament had ever been provided for the inva- 
_jion of France as was now collected. 
But in other respeets the pictuye was exceedingly 
lively and interesting. Not only were the inter and 
outer courts of the castle filled with men-at-arms and 
archers, but the cliffs were covered with troops, as were 
the quay and the beach. 
Knights and esquires were constantly riding to and 
fro, bringing companies of foot-soldiers to the quay, to 
be conveyed thence in small boats to the pinnaces and 
carvals, and hu dreds of horses were put on board the 
huissieres and the Dutch boats. 
Having contemplated this exciting scene with the 
greatest interest for more than an hour, Edward quitted 
the ramparts, and attended by the young esquire and 
the page just alluded to, and whom he addressed as 
Isidore and Claude, mounted his horse, and rode down 
to the harbour, to superintend the proceedings in person. 

But though the King’s presence stimulated the men 
to greater exertions, the embarkation did not go on 
rapidly, and the whole fleet could not be got ready to 
sail before the following morning. 

The flat-bottomed boats, containing the horses and 
artillery, and which were propelled by oars, had been 
previously sent off, but they moved very slowly, and 
had not made more than a couple of leauges. 

After remaining on the beach for several hours, the 
King returned to the castle. ‘The two pages, from the 
richness of their attire and grace of person, had excited 
considerable attraction. Isidore, the chief of them, had 
evinced great interest in the embarkation. 
Next morning, at an early hour, amid the roar of can- 
non from the castle, the clangor of trumpets, and the 
beating of drums, the King went on board the Rose 
Blanche, which looked like a gorgeous pavilion, the fore- 
castle and cabin being hung with cloth of gold andarras, 


Amongst the distinguished persons already assembled 


and Gloucester, Thomas of Rotherham, Bishop of Lincoln 
and the Lord High ('hancellor; the Duke of Buckingham, 


Thomas St. Leger, and other knights and esquires. 
Somewhat removed from these important personages 


Edward was very sumptuously atttired, and was at- 
tended by the young esquires, Isidore and Claude. Mal- 
bouche the jester, was likewise in attendance upon his 


Shortly aftewarus the signal was given, and amid 
another roar of ordnance from the castle, that made the 
cliffs echo, the whole of the mighty armament wis put in 


The sight was truely splendid. Already the galleys, 


in movement, and they were now followed by the larger 
Close beside the Rose Blanche was another large and 


were the wealthy citizens invited by the Kin, to avcom- 
All these personuges were now 
on deck, and gazing with admiration at the spectacle. 

Never from the heights of Dover had so grand a spec- 


The weather was most propitious, the day being bril- 


After a time, as the sun became hot, a rich awning 
was drawn over the deck, and a splendid repast was 


Edward was waited upon by the two pages, and being 


Almost immediately after the Aose Blanche had cast 
anchor, Lord Wenlock, the Lieutenant-Governor of Calais, 


Finding the King surrounded by nobles, he bent the 
knee before him, and said : 
‘“You are welcome, my liege. Allis ready for your 
majesty, and those with you, in your loyal town of Calais.” 
“{ thank you, my lord,” replied Edward, graciously. 
“ But what of my good brother of Burgundy? Has he 
arrived at Calais, and what number of men-at-arms hath. 
he brought with him ?” 
“T have not such good tidings to give of the Duke 
Burgundy as I could desire, my liege,” replied I. 
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Wenlock, rising. “His Grace has raised the siege of 

Neuss, and has , Ot his army into Lorraine. But as 
et he hath sent nomen to Calais, nor hath he come 
ither himself.” 


“Ah! by St. George! this is strange!” exclaimed 


Edward, looking greatly surprised and displeased. “His 
Highness momen A to » bom me at my landing with three 
thousand mounted men-at eo and a large body of foot, 
and you say none have arrived ?” 

“ My og it is as I tell you,” replied Lord Wenlock. 
“The Duke of Burgundy hath taken the whole of his 
army into Lorraine.” . 

A wurmur of displeasure arose from the nobles groupe 
around. ; . 

“Then he broke his treaty with me,” cried Edward 
angrilly. “ He stipulated to find me ten thousand men. 


But what of the Constable St. Poll, and the Duke of|P 


Bretangue ?” 4 

sg Would that I could give you good tidings of them, 
my liege!” replied Lord Wenlock. “ As yet, they have 
done nothing.” 

“ And the will do nothing,” said the Duke of Glou- 
eester. “Your majesty has been deceived by lalse 

romises.” 
ar So it would seem,” cried Edward. “ But I can stand 
alone.” 7 neal 

“ Better alone than with such perfidious allies,” said 
Gloucester. 

“Tis a grevious disappointment,” remarked Clarence, 
and will give confidence to Louis!” _ f 

“If your Majesty will deign to listen to my advice, 
you mill turn back without landing,” said Malbouche. 

“ Peace, thou foolish varlet !” cried the young esquire, 
who was standing behind King, “His majesty wold 
scorn thy counsel Though — Louis were before 
Calais with all bis army, our royal master would land 
and give him battle.” 

«Thon art right, Isidore,” said Edward. “Our plans 
are in no way changed by these untoward circumstances 
We shal! prosecute the war with as much vigor as if the 
the Duke of Burgundy had been here to joinus. Re- 
turn atonce, my lord,” he added to the governor, “ and 
prepare for our entrance into the town.” 

Thereupon Lord Wenlock departed, and as soon as 
his boat touched the strand, a great stir was observable 
among the crowd assembled on the quay. 

Loud shouts arose, and repeated discharges of cannon 
took place. The royal standard of England was hoisted 
above the Lantern Gate fronting the port, and another 

broad banner floated above the tower of the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame de Calais. 

Meanwhile a con-iderable number of Archers, men-at- 
arms, and horses had been expeditiously landed from 
some of the transports, and these were now collected on 
the quay. : 

All being at last in readiness,a splendid bark came 
out for the King and his nobles; and as Edward stepped 
upon the landing place which was covered with velvet, 
he was met by the Mayor of Calais, and the heads of the 
Muncipal Council, in their robes, who bent the knee be- 
fore him, and offered him the keys of the town on a vel- 
vet cushion. 

This ceremony gone through, a procession was quickly 
formed, at the head of which marched the Mayor and 
the Municipal Council. 

These authorities were followed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor on horseback, wearing a richly-furred mantle. 

Fortunately, the citizens of London had landed in 
time to join the procession, and they followed Lord Wen- 
lock. 

A body-guard of mounted archers preceeded the King, 
who rode a milk-white charger, and wore a crimson 
velvet surcoat, lined with ermine. On his right side 
walked Isidore, and on the left Claude. 

Behind his Majesty came the two royal dukes, with 
the whole of the nobles who had been in attendance upon 
him during the voyage, while another troop of archers 
brought up the rear of the procession. 

In such state, amid the roar of cannon, the ringing of 
bells, the beating of drums, and loud flourishes of trum- 
pets, intermingled with the shouts of the inhabitants, 
Edward entered Calais by the Lantern Gate, and pro- 
ceeded to the Cathedral, where he offered up thanks for 
his safe voyage, and invoked Heaven's aid for his arms. 


On that night, the a fer his suite were lodged at 
bhad been prepared for his Ma- 


the Hotel de Ville, whic 
jesty’s reception. 
(To be eontinued in our next.) 





THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. XI. 


PONTEFRACT CASTLE, 


THE HISTORY. 

The Castle of Pontefract is situated upon the slope 
of a fine eminence which the town itself (usually called 
Pomfret) for the most part occupier. isible to the 
whole surrounding country, over which it commands 
an almost unparalled prospect, its approaches are by a 
considerable steep on every side; and the keen, pierc- 
ing, yet salubrious breezes which sweep through the 
clean and spacious streets, convey an invigorating 
sense, that, added to its handsome and compact ap- 
earance, give to both town and castle the character- 





istics of cheerfulness and eleganco—both heightened, 
and yet toned down, by time. Formerly the place 
went by the name of Kirby; aud the etymology of 
Pontefract is not clearly known, though it points to 
the term “ broken bridge ” (pons, a bridge; and frango 
to break) for its origin. 
The castle was remarkable for its vastness, strength 
and grandeur. Being in the very first rank of those 
feudal fortresses which were by turns the terror and 
the glory of England, it occupies a large and promi- 
nent part in the history of the troublous times that 
are past, and with which so much of the romance 
of peril and daring adventure are blended, that 
the whole reads more like a chronicle of chivalry, and 
of knightly deeds done in battle, than as being the 
sober and commonplace chronicle of acts that are for- 
gotten, of good knights that are dust, and of days 
that are forever passed away. 

As a state prison, it occupics a more distinguished 
osition than any fortress in England—the Tower of 

ndon excepted; though there are few that has not 
its story of capticity to tell the curious or inquiring. 
Its mighty keep—its massive chambers—its hewn dun- 
geons—its walls, whose thickness is Cyclopean, and 
whose vastness in their remains yet impress the be- 
holder, conspired to render it one of the securest 
strongholds for the purpose of tyranny and craft it is 
possible to select from the immense number that offer 
themselves for choice. 
It was at Pontefract Castle Thomas Earl of Leicester 
(uncle of Edward II) was beheaded for joining with 
the barons to punish the base favorite of the unworthy 
King. It was here, also, that the unfortunate but 
trustless Richard II was foully assassinated—as com- 


that a more interesting incideng will occupy the space 


itself. 
In the succeedin 


beheaded—the first 
charge of treason in 


tion. 


government of a state, and by too great a desire to 
blend the temporal with the spiritual power, have 
shown about as much tolerance as common sense, and 
have been appreciated accordingly. 

These kind of episodes are numerous enough. Here, 
also several leading men, who thought to trifle with 
the straightforward and unbending Richard I1I—one 
of the wisest monarchs, perhaps, that ever sat upon a 
throne, whether usurped or not—here Earl Rivers, 
Sir Thomas Vaughan, and Lord Grey were beheaded 
—leaders of a faction of the Queen-mother, who was 
seeking to kindle up the flames of civil war through- 
out the kingdom. And if there be a defensible side 
in the matter at all, our opinion is, we cannot deny, 
that they merited the fate they would willingly have 
inflicted upon others. 

From that period down to the civil wars, it eombin- 
ed all the advantages of a storehouse and arsenal, a 
fertification, a state prison, and an important military 
post, second to none in the North of England; but, 
until the latter event occurred, it ceased to occupy its 
former place of note in the annals of the time. When 
the war broke out between Charles I and his subjects, 


Ir mas been noted that of the eight bish then Pontefract performed its old part, and became 
the Episcopal Church since pena 4 _— — oo prominent in those fierce and trilling incidents which 


years of age. 








gave so much animation and vigour to the stormy 
ays that followed. Jt became renowned for the stout 











A curious phenomenon frequently met with in the | manner in which it held out, and for the subtle and bold 
Indiao Ocean, the real cause of which has not yet been ascer-|fashion in which it was taken, and which we have 


tained, is the existance off Malabar, and in certain spots along 


reserved in the closing section of this chapter. It 
the Coromandel coast, of vast mud banks, and of tracts of mud P 
suspended in the sea, wherein many kinds of fish find abundance was among the number of those rendered untenable 


of food, immunity from much disturbance in the surrounding |PY the will of the Parliament. 


Held to be the largest 


element, and a place in which to breed. The exact cause of the |inland fortress throughout Great Britain—as it cer- 


existence of these large tracts of sea wherein mud remains in 


tainly was, for it occupied a space of ground measur- 
solution is still a mystery, but at any rate the tract . ° . sos : 

smooth tbat, even during the height of the southwent meunes “4 ee oes demolition wae oe literal, that 
vessels can run for shelter into their midst, and once there are|more of its history than of its remains may be said to 


as safe as when inside 4 breakwater, 





be left, 


The episode now following, and which we have 
taken some pains to verify and elucidate, is perhaps as 
attractive a chapter in the history of the castle itself, 
as it is characteristic of the strategems and bold re- 
sources which the men of that critical period were 
compelled to have recourse to.SQuick invention, ready 
wit, fertile resources, the strong hand to help the 
ready brain, the skill to plan, the courage to follow 
out—all these belonged to the age and the generation 
of those whose life was one huge battlemarch, and who, 
feasting with a friend one evening, might the next 
day be holding the point of a sword against his thoat. 
With this we shall proceed to show 


HOW PONTEFRACT CASTLE WAS TAKEN 
FOR THE KING. 
THE LEGEND. 

After the cause of Charles I had become in a manner 
so desperate that the most sanguine Royalists held 
searcely a hope that any scheme or attempt would 
succeed in reviving an interest in his affairs, the King 
escaped from Hampton Court, where he was a sort cf 
honorable prisoner, made his way to Carisbrook Castle 
where he was retaken and put in confinement, in Hurst 
Castle, Hampshire. During this period (1648) the 
Castle of Pontefract was taken by a ruse, for the 
Royalists, in which boldness and treachery were so 
equally blended that it is scarcely possible to say which 
bore the greater share in the enterprise. 

The Parliament had entrusted the governorship of 
the castle to one Colonel Cotterel. as jolly a Puri- 
tan soldier as ever cracked a flagon of canary, “ported 
a pike,” or turned up his eyes, as is said to have been 
Puritan usage, even while their armed hand came 
down heavily enough upon the pates of their more 
gaily-feathered foes. The possession of the fortress 
itself added to its vastness and great strength, defy- 
ing all but treachery and Cromwell’s gunners, was a 
most important point; and Cotterel, with certain 
faults that made him unpopular, such as being a mar- 
tinet in discipline, punishing every little fault with the 
severity attached toa crime, and using his hand,a 
halbert, or the strappado indifferently, in cases that 
might have been ovcrlooked—was known to be other- 
wise a brave and trusty soldier, and one in whom the 
Parliament reposed great faith. 

The King’s affairs being all but wrecked in the south 
his friends and adherents were numerous enough in 
the north, and the Castle of Pontefract, if it could 
be gained, would serve as a garrison, and a rallying 
point for the Royalists to gather round once more. 


plete a specimen of butchery in its way as we have|To attempt a siege, lacking numbers, guns, and am- 
found on record, and which we should have presented | munition, as they did, was laughable. A combination to 
to our readers in a brief rendering of our own, but} possess themselves of it by a trick was resorted to. 


Among the country gentlemen dwelling in the 


allotted, and because another opportunity may offer| neighborhood of Pontefract, was one Colonel Morris 


(once page to Lord Strafford), a man of good address, 


reign of Henry IV, Scrope, the|large property, and who, disgusted with Strafford’s 
Archbishop of York, allying with the Earl of Notting-|execution, had joined the army of the Parliament, 
ham, arose in rebellion against him, were taken by|though a Royalist at heart. 
stratagem, and Scrope, taken to Pontefract, was there|ral years through the fierce battles of the period, he 
relate ever executed on the|had shared the hardships of the camp and the barrick- 
ngland, though it is doubtful|room, and the more jovial relaxation of the mess- 
enough whether he was the first to merit thet distinc-| table with the jolly Puritan, Colonel Cotterel. They 
Churchmen, before now, have shown them- | were, in fact, excellent friends for years, and at this 

selves to be mischievous elements enough in the|moment wer on the best possible terms together. 


He had served for seve- 


The Parliament, having disbanded its army, Colonel 

Morris shared its fate; and a man whose merits are 

not appreciated becomes naturally petulant. Mixing 
among among the Royalists without the castle, his 
loyalty came back to him; and as he became better 
known anda more prominent man among then, his 
friendly standing with the governor began to awaken 
their ra while it suggested to him a plan which he 
hastened to put into execution. 

On an afternoon inthe month of April—alternately 
sunshine and shower, but inclining to be a night of 
darkness and rain—Colonel Morris was seated alone 
with the governor at the after-dinner table, on which 
were various flasks and bottles—the former with bloat- 
ed bodies and long narrow necks, holding distilled 
waters,—the others of a goodly capacity, and holding 
generous wines,—all placed wi fin reach of the 
convives. : 

The room in which they sat—a large raftered hall 

with armour upon the walls, piles of arms lying about 
in corners, and other implements of war standing at 
hand—was warmed by a great wood fire burning within 
enormous “iron dogs,” towards which the booted feet 
of the governor were stretched, and whence through 
the window he could glance across the court-yard to- 
wards the gates, and where the sentinels on duty were 
solemnly stalking. Beneath the colomade onone side 
stretched an ample guard-house, where men-at-arms 
were polishing up their breastplates, gravely smoking 
their pipes, or lifting up their nasal voices into a lugu- 
brious psalm, or listening to some more zealous brother 
soldier, expounding to them knotty points of doctrine, 
or otherwise holding forth. 

“ Come, Master Morris,” said Colonel Cotterel, turn- 
ing his ruddy face towards his guest, “fill t’other 
stoup, man! Body o’ me—I mean we are but clay— 





hum—and must not crack with drought, Fill t’other 
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stoup. Methinks the beef had a smack of salt in it| “Of me?” exclaimed the colonel, with well-feigned | self come with fresh and important news in about an 
which gives relish to wine.” amazement.” hour. 


“You are right, colonel,” replied Morris, ‘‘and your 


wine needs no bush. I like to see a zealous officer, as|pert’s troopers together!” cried out Cotterel, farther|ris sent them, let the fellows into the guard-house. 
I know you to be, enjoy himself when duty is over ‘”| astounded. 


“Duty is duty, brother Morris,” said Cottterel, 
gravely waving his hand—“ and creature comforts, as 
you say, are welcome; and asI have visited all the 
posts, and seen the guards placed, why, ’tis just the 
time for discussing the good things provided for us.” 

“ You say true,” returned Morris,” and they will be 
bold men who attempt to take this from you.” 

The governor, with a wise look laid his finger on his 
nose. “If they could raise the men, and next get 
them culverins and cannon, they would be as pea- 
shooters against the walls of Pontefract.” 

“Have you looked to the westward wall, where I 
pointed out the possibility of surprise ? Not that there 
is any chance,”—and Morris nodded mysteriously. 

*“] have done so, friend Morris,” answered the 
Colonel Cotterel, “ not that it was needed, yet I never 
despised a hint; and Ensign Smith and his ‘ ancient,’ 
the corporal you picked out, have charge of a small 
company at the precise point.” 

“Good !” muttered Morris, apart— the very men 
at the very spot I wanted them. All goes merril 
enough. In that case, colonel,” he continued, aloud, 
“ You may edoy our ease and defy them.” 

“JI—hic—I defy—the—hiccup—the armies of the 
aliens,” said the governor, replenishing his goblet, and 
pushing a full bottle towards Colonel Morris. “Unless 
they creep in as mice through a cranny, or fly over 
the walls like birds, I laugh at them. As for an es- 
calade——” 

“ Ah, an escalade!” said Morris—“ and yet—who 
knows ?—’tis said the kings friends mean a rising once 
more,” 

“Very well—pikes and pistols—we must put them 
down again.” : 

“I am well informed that there are malignants 
dwelling not far from hence, who have an intention 
to try. Some ef them have even sounded me.” 

“ Aha!” chuckled the governor, “and found thee 
true as steel, eh, mine old friend? Well, go to— go 
Tg 

“ And you must be careful that your own men are 
faithful. I have found some asleep at their posts dur- 
ing my occasional visits to you, as you know, and you 
have done wisely in removing them.” 

“Why do we not know thee, and trust thee ?” cried 
Cottarel. “We are not over strong in numbers, it 
may be, but we are under a commander who fights 
with us. I will exhort them in buff and jerkin this 
day,” he continued, with a maudlin air. “ Besides, 
thou knowest behind stone walls——” 

“ The veriest craven fights well !” 

The governor replied to this with a wink. 

“ General Poyntz—hic—a worthy man, sir, but not 
to hold a—a—hic—a fortress—had—what d’ye think 
he had ?—he had——” 

“ Of a verity I know not, save that he had not such 
a stoup of liquor as this in all his camp !” said Morris 
laughing. 

“ Zookers! I told him so—I mean,” snuffled the 
governor, “ the Amalekites are scattered—that he let 
me see—odso !—he bade me be aware of you—of you 
—ha! ha! an old comrade——” 

“Nay, that was an injustice. May the dotard be 
choked !” added Morris apart. 

“Told him so—told him so! ‘Verily, friend Poyntz,’ 
I said, ‘ thoudost an old camarado wrong—by this 
light a wrong !—let us drink. SoI bade him go to, 
and bring me no more of his thin potations in half pint 
twiggen bottles, and——Here comes Major Ashby, 
whom you know, and Sergeant Floyd. A good time 
to you, major,” the governor added, as the officer en- 
tered the hall, followed by his subordinate, their heels 
sounding hoilowly on the stone floor, while their long 
swords clanked atevery step they took. 

“ Be seated, major, andtake a cup with us. Hast 
called over the muster-roll sergeant ?” 

The latter made a stiff salute. 

“ Yea, verily,and the men are all listening with joy to 
the outpouring of Corporal Win-the-good-fight — who 
hath great power——” 

“ Of lungs, I know he hath!” laughed the governor, 
grimly; “and he hath great ability over a measure of 
ale, for the which I gave him a taste but yester-noon of 
my sword-belt. Well, leave thy list, sergeant, and to thy 
post. At the proper hour we'll take the grand round;” 
—and the sergeant, with a second cast-iron salute, turn- 
ed round on his heel, as on a pivot, and with great strides 
clanked his way forth from the hall, and was speedily 
seen entering the guardhouse by the garden gates. 

“There goes a worthy warrior for the cause,” said the 
governor, admiringly, as he tossed off a fresh bumper. 

“ And yet I should be wary of him—even of him, bro- 
ther Cotterel,” who, it is true, was a little taken aback. 

“ Permit me to say, Colonel Morris,” interposed Ma- 
jor Ashby, who had hitherto spoken only in brief mono- 
syllables, but taken his wine in honest measure of length 
“that I would advise the worthy governor here to beware 
of you—even of you, yourself!” 














that you mix with the malignaats,” pursued the major,| “No, colonel!” was the answer; “ but the wolves 
severely. are = alg about Goshen for all that!” 


ha!” cried the governor, joyfully. “ Why, be told me ’em with stuffed drakes (a kind of mortar of the period) ; 


“Of Colonel Morris! Why, we charged Prince Ru-| “Take the keys !” said Cotterel, drowsily; “ if Mor- 





Verily, it is a valley Warm the rascals some ale, 
““Natheless, rumors from without have reached me|d’ye hear? Did I hear a chamade beat ?” 


“Why, so he doth; but ’tis to inform me man. Ha!| “ Why, let °em—ha! ha! let ’em! and we'll feed 
that they had a false brother amongst them, who always |#24 when Morris comes, let me know. Take the keys, 
advised him. And what’s more, major, brother Morris and let Morris come hitherto. He is an old com— 
will bring in here to the castle, in our need, forty or fifty comrade—and we mowed down Goring’s drag—dra- 
good fellows to reinforce us. Ihave a list of them—have | 8°0us—together—at the——” And, with a snore, the 
seen some of them—and so hast thou! Come, major, J | trusting and stout old soldier was ‘ast asleep, in his 
hate suspicion worse than thin wine- Ask his pardon, my eo and his good sword girded on his 
—th t , th ho | belied | 1g. 
him” a ae ee Inside of the outer gate, Morris had already given 
* Well, since you will have it ss——” began Major - ere cepa | = ge — a —- * and - 
iin e gre number had declared for the King, the 
“ in, friends and gentlemen,” broke in Morris, rising few were soon ae over. At a new signal, there 
with assumed indignation, “ it suits not my honor tohear walked over the drawbridge eighty picked men, 
more; nor shall Major Ashby ask pardon against his be- armed to the teeth; who filled the outer courts; and a 
lief. I will getmy horse now, and depart home; and, |*t?ong body being left outside, Morris gave the word 
perchance, when these rumors of me prove false, major,|*® draw up the bridge, lest they might be betrayed in 
you will believe me!” turn. All must now be fought for inside; for there 
" ss io lis = might be yet work enough to do. 
“ Why, I believe thee !” cried Cotterel, “and is not) ¢ Do you go to Cotterel,” said Colonel Morris, to his 
” ’ 4 , 
~ — fased to b ae friend Paulden. “I don’t like to meet him myself. 
; th mo las te ps ee ra i ay cm he had Do him no burt, if you can disarm the tough soldier 
=o oo ee Sew eee ee without. I will stay here to prevent ingress or egress; 
come to, annoyed the governor, exceedingly, who felt}, drawbridge is worth the whole, that and the gates ; 
himself in an unusually comfortable mood. Still, the rank ’ : K aso . 
= : “ep : : : and that [ll hold to them with tooth and nail. 
of his office did not permit him to interfere in too direct Teking two men and a castle confederate with him 
= ays “deg xo and Lo eg werd “oe = Captain Paulden passed through the court-yard, the 
og ee a mage mca pone rt tte great hall, and into the governor’s room, who, hearing 
, : . “ *Ithe tread of feet, and the clank of arms, awoke, and see- 
gave them some gold pieces, and, mounting bis horse, ing the glare of torches arcund him, sprang up with 
crossed by the drawbridge, and galloped homeward. drawn sword, shouting out, “The spoilers are upon us! 
Now it happened that on this particular day Colonel|The Philistines are at hand! What ho! to arms—to 
Cotterel, acting upon a prior instigation of Morris, had|the rescue! Rouse the ga:rison, wake the dead, ere I 
called all the reinforcements out of the town into the cas-| vield !” 
tle, in order to act upon emergency, ‘The majority of] A fierce hand-to-hand fight fo!lowed. ‘The old soldier 
these (a hundred men in all) were in the pay of the con-|had an instinct for his weapon, and a cut and a thrust 
spirators. In the meantime, the governor issued war- lay two on the floor. At the third thrust, made within 
rants for beds to be brought from the houses in the town|an ace of Paulden’s breasi, the latter, an excollent master 
and neighborhood, for the use of the soldiers thus added|of fence, had to make a parry that was not an easily- 
to the — and — = who — to a " acquired feint, and the blades grated harshly, back and 
escort of beds, were Colonel Morris and Captain Wil-|edge, 
liam Paulden (with nine others in a party), disguised as : Down with thy bilboa, Roundhead!” cried Paulden. 
plain country gentlemen, wearing their swords, carrying{ “Roundhead! Cub of a malignant!” exclaimed old 
their petronels in their belts, and being otherwise strong- | Cotterel, fiercely; “ treacherous spawn! thou hast 
ly armed. ‘The hour was now advancing towards day-|drank at my table and broken my bread. By the head 
a gg bo sky _ = ~we A i heavy |of Oliver, 1 will—sa—sa—thee I'll carbonado thee! 
clouds. eaving them, with thvir beds, anxiously wait-} Down! Why, death the good blade’s gone! 
ing on the drawbridge for an answer toa preconcerted |knaye, do thy worst!” s s 
signal, let us see how far their success had advanced on| ‘Ihe blade had struck with a fierce, straight plunge 
= me of the castle, where an attempt had al-|against the square bed-post, and while the end stuck, 
ready been made. : : quivering, the rest went into tingling fragments, and 
Unfortunately, Mcrris had been a little too lavish of|with a scowl of bitter vexation and rage, the governor 
- rye! rape few cone pag tong hs the oo flung the hilt upon the ground. In bitter disappoint- 
ouse, and the sentinel that was to have been a guard] ment, the grim, gallant old soldier folded his arms, and 
had indulged so far in his potations, that Colonel Cot-|said, looking w on his faithless weapon. “ You have 
terel, kicking the supine soldier away when the watch|me now, Paulden, and it’s worth Gn knees but the 
was set, ordered another to the wall, who knew nothing | trick was scarcely a soldier's.” 
whatever of the plot; neither did those engaged it itdare} “ You shall have good usage, colonel,” said Paulden, 
to confide in him. They must, therefore, trust to fortune |“ if I have any influence, and all that a brave soldier can 
to befriend him. expect, besides a pardon from the King for your rebel- 
Up went the leader, Henry Paulden, and his men, |lion.” 
climbing the ladder, having no idea but that they should} “Say ye so, young gentleman ?” was the sarcastic re- 
find friendly welcome on the walls, Suddenly the sen-| ply, “It has been understood that the King was a rebel 
tinel, whose notice had been attracted by a suspicious|to his people and a violator of the constitution he took 
voice, fired off his picce down «among those on the scal-/oath to uphold. As for the rest,we know how Charles 
ling ladders, erying ont, “ Arm! arm! Acurprise! To|kept faith with his friends, with Strafford, with the 
the walls ! to the walls !” and presently the drums beat/very best of his friends, his most devoted; and the 
and the trumpets sounded, while Ensign Smith and the| King, sir, is deposed,” he added, “and the Parliament 
sergeant, being away a moment, were en to hurry | reigns, perhaps, to try you for rebellion in turn.” 
men to the ramparts, an join in the outery of} ‘The “good usage” in effect was to immerse the 
astonishment. overnor, with many more, in the great dungeon, for- 
The ladder soon emptied itself, being left in the|ty feet below the ground, and large enough to hold a 
ditch as it stood. The soldiers inambush drew away, |couple of hundred men, and where, to say the truth, 
lest they should be fired upon from the walls, and for|the old martinent did not hesitate to send his own re- 
a brief space they knew not what was to be done, |fractory soldiers at times. Colonel Morris was master 
though many of them settled the debate by runniug/of the castle, and found there an immense quantity of 
away and dispersing themselves under cover of the| provisions stored up, four thousand stand of arms, 
night. The rest, however, held fast, having moved| plenty of ammunition, some cannon, and a couple of 
waa n> erly — = _ a, 9 —_ would .~ Pogo oe ey a eee s 
play itself out, as chey had n> fear of a sortie. o do Morris justice, he had not the courage to 
Let us now return to Colonel Mortis and his band|meet the mon, and he disarmed and a prisoner, whom 
yet waiting at the drawbridge. he had so unworthily betrayed—no matter as regarded 
Colonel Morris had heard the shot fired by the sen-|his motives, though the canon may hold good that 
tinel, the sounds of commotion, and the faint bray of |“ all rouses are fair in war.” When that section of the 
the bugle, that said plain as words “failure ”—just as| garrison which was known to be true to the Common- 
the officer on duty at the gates of the drawbridge re-|wealth were safe under lock and bolt in the dungeon, 
sponded to the summons made for admission. The = : — oy ne ya ag —_ — his 
sergeant of the guard, who was in the secret, admitted chaplain, the Rev. Charles Davison, to read a thanksgiv- 
chenee constables ” with the beds and their carriers,and ing for his success; and a message was sent to the other 
went to inform the governor of their arrival, who, Paulden, who, with his men in ambush, were at hand, to 
heavy with wine, and to do him just.ce, with watch-\enter, and a formal possession was thus taken on the 
fulness too—for he had, with peculiar strictness, gone night, or rather morning, of the 3rd of June, 1648. A 
the rounds at a very late hour—only understood that sum of money was shared among those in the castle who 





And now, 








some persons with warrants had brought beds, and had directly aided the “ circumventing ” colonel; the 
that Colonel Morris, who had sent them, would him- [gates were ordered to be kept close, the porteullis down 
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until the 6th —when publie notice was given that the|but indifferent grace, having reasons that the other knew not of! ties as I could have suppossd, | never could bave supposed him. 


castle was secured for the service of his Majesty; and,|"r thinking but modestly of this same vigilance. 
by virtue of his commission, declared that no townsman 
should be molested if they remained at home. 


| Why, it’s that blessed Glisser—from the stall next to old Basel. 


One morning, a little while after the fraitless watch, Mr. Bas-| ton; a fellow that looks as if butter wouldn't melt In bis mouth.” 
elton was in a very bad temper, for he had sustained a fresh loss. 
He was leauing against a pillar, some short distance froma his 


‘+ Where am I ?--who are you ?” said the miserable culprit. 
| ‘‘Oh. we are particular friends of jyours,” returned the 


It was a bold, skilful and successful attempt, but it}counter, thoughtfully biting the end of his pencil-case, when a officer. 


was useless. The following year the cannon of Cromwell, |™*2 8Poke to bim. 
placed against the walls, made its oce upants glad to sur- 
render in turn. Ba oth ~ 
Britain at that period, for the Parliament ordered it to be|!stter was not to be daunted. ae M 

endered useless; and Pontefract, like many another], “!#m™ afraid you have bad a toss, sir, ssid the man, * and 


tronghold, is only a magnificent ruin. word or two with you.” 


** What for?” r torted Baselton. ‘‘I have lost a gold watch, 
and as I have not breathed a — _ - to a sonl, ; don't 

: ” see how you could know anything of it, unless some of your 
The Living Statue; a True Story Secly * fooed' hove” 

In the height of the Londou Exhibition of 1862 there wasa| ‘* You are too severe, Mr. Baselton,” said the other, finding he 
great deal of unpleasantness mystery and suspicion generated |stopped; ‘‘ you are i deed, sir. Now, sir, I have my opinion 
in the Iudastrial Palace by a constant succession of petty rob- [bout these robberies,and I think I have found out the order the 
berier, which took place neurly every night at the best stalls. | thief works in, and can pretty well guess in what quarter he will 
Articles of yulue were stolen from drawers and boxes; money | next try. I believe I can catch him.’ rn 
left by stall-keepers often went, uuless very securely stowed] ‘‘ You !” exclaimed Baselton,with an emphasis which was any- 
away; but the depredators did not ventare on taking any bulky|tbing but complimentary to the officer. 
articles, :r on breaking open any receptacle which would require} *‘ Yes, sir,"’ replied the man firmly; ‘I can. You have a good 
great force. They knew their risks, that was evident; and that} deal of influence with the authorities, and if you will ask, I sbal 
the thefts were committed by some person or persons connected | be taken off regular duty, and detailed for special service; and I 

* with the Exbibiticn was beyond a doubt. Watches had boen set, |can then catch him.” 5 ' 
traps bad been laid over and over again, vutallin vain. When] ‘ Well, tell me your plans,” said Baselton; ‘‘and, in return, 
too meh bad been done in -he way of planting watchmen, no] I will tell you this: you know there are fitty pounds offered on 
robberies took place at all; and when articles had been purposely the quiet for the apprehension of the thief. Find him, and I 
leit, apparently forgotten, but in reality fixed by the minutest i)l mage it a hundred.” 





{From Chambers’ Journal.) 





He looked round at nd — 4 roo 

ié ble, whom he very much disliked for his apat , i a J 
ar wth en, So om, fons Ao close by him, He fm ow | stripped off his white raiment by this time, and so did not shock 
It shared the fate of the castles of out some hardly civil words, and turned trom the man, but the 


hope it is not very serious ; but, at any rate, I should like a) 


“Bat I saw—I saw one of those things move,” said the man, 
looking timidly round witd a dreadful shudder. Lowcliffe had 


the wretched Glisser’s eyes. 

** We will tell you all about that in the morning,” said the 
constable, ‘*What you have got to do is to come along with us.” 

It was so—he had to come along, and directly the exhibitors 
jand their staff mustered in the building, the intelligence flew 
like wildfire that Mr, Glisser was in oustody for breaking into 
the stalls at night. 
| It was a shock to a large circle of his acquaintances and ad- 
mirers, who could hardly believe it, and when, on his lodgings 
being searched, the bulk of all the articles missing from the 
counters was found, the thing seemed more incredible still. Mr, 
Baselton was especial ded, because he had made quite 
a onfidant of the young man, and had the mortification of re- 
metberiig how he himself had revealed to Mr. Glisser the vari- 
ous plans for detecting the thief; and that, if it had not been for 
Lowcliffe insisting on the ruse of attributing the pilfering to the 
afternoon instead ot the night, he probably would have put the 
young man on his guard agaiost the scheme which had proved 
successiul. He recovered his watch and other articles, paid his 
hundred pounds cheerfully, and gained a reputation with the 
“force ” for the extreme readiness with which he put his name 
down to their subscriptions for deserving objects, 
Mr. Glisser’s proved a very bad case, and he was lost to sight 
for some years after the date of the exhibition of 1862. 








wires tu bells which sounded at the slightest touch, they were 
left untouched. The thief if only one, always stole, too, from 


The constable smiled, and, lowering his voice, spoke to the 


exhibitor in whispers. When he had finished, Baselton slapped 


places in the shade, so that he commanded a view of the more] his hand on the counter with a force that jarred every article 


open spaces, while be himself was unseen. ’ 

“One morning, as the Sergeant of Police was going his early 
round before the building was opened for the day, he came upon 
an exhibitor aud bis staff of assistants, who were grouped round 
a box which was open before them, and at which they were 
look ng with apparent interest. 

** Good morning, Mr, Baselton,” said the officer; ‘‘a very fine 
day we are likely to have,” 





around, and exclaimed: ‘* You are right. 
** No, sir,” said the man. 

‘Then, you shall be.” 

The application for the constable’s change of duty was doubt- 
less made, for he disappeared from his accustomed patrol. 
During the next day or two Baselton became loquacious on the 
jsubject, and in conversation with Mr. Glisser, who took a very 
kindly interest in the matter, owned that he had changed his 


Are you on duty ?” 


“Fine day, Sur! Anda very fine night we have had, too, | jopiniou about the manner of the robberies. He was convinced, 
suppose,” retorted the exhibitor, in a tone far less pleasant than|he said, tbat if the thief came by night, he wonld have been 
that in which he had been addressed. ‘ Here's a pretty affair !|/canght long before, but that everybody was on the wrong scent, 
Seven pounds worth of Scotch pebbles set in silver— brooches, jand that the thefts were really committed in the bustle of closing 
ear-rings, and so forth—the whole of them clean gone.” tor the evening, and then, not being found oat till the morning, 

The Sergeant, with expressions of regret, said he would see the jit was naturally supposed that the thief came in the night. Mr. 
officer who had been on duty. Mr. Baselton professed to have|Glisser was very much struck by this view, which he commended 
lost all confidence in the Police, and asserted that if he were to|highly, and urged increased vigilance about the time spoken of. 
watch, the tbief would ce rtain y be caught the very first night. While this was going on, there had been no fresh depredations 

“I wish you would try, then,” saii tne Sergeant; ‘‘ I would }from the counters, and Qonstable Lowcliffe had been absent 
obtain permission to watch with you; and if you can suggest|from duty, although no one -eemed to have noticed it. When 
anything iresh, I will gladly support you.” the visitors departed at the close o the day, all the interior of 

Although, when he made this last assertion, Mr. Baselton jthe building became depressing enough as the light faded away, 
probably meant nothing at all, yet, aftera little talk with thejand tbere were no places wore spectial in their aspect than 
officer, the desire of finding the thief, and his belief in his own|those where clustered most closely the white statues, which 
superior accuteness, were strong enough to make him volunteer} were plentifully sprinkled about. Nymphs, Venuses, Bacchuses 
to watch; aud it was agreed that the Sergeant should join hia jand Apollos, Grecian hunters, scriptural aud mythological fig- 
just at the palace was closing at night, when they would be on jures, all loo,ed equally ghostly in their dim white, when the 





the lookont directly, for it was impossble to say at what time of 
the nigit the robberies vere committed. 

Strict silence were enjoined on either side, and observed by the 
Sergeant entirely, and by Mr. Baselton, pretty well, as he only 
mentioned bis plan to Mr. Chatenoux at the French stall just 
by, and to his neighbors, Mr. Hynks and Mr. Carrables. Mr. 
Carcables, by the way, was not there that morning; so Baselton 
told Mr. Glisser, Mr. Carrables’ foreman, instead, who, in a be- 
comingly sywpathizing tone, wished bim success. 

The evening came, the spies met, and hung about the pass- 
age of the vast building untild t twilight, and until Baselton 
was pretty nearly tired of being on his feet. 

** Now, ' said the Sergeant, anconsciously dropping his voice 
as he spoke, ‘we will take up our quarters. If we can only 
get there un perceived, [ have arranged what I think you will find 
& pretty good corner.” 





twilight or night had fallen upon them. So, in the gray of the 
morning, all the statuary looked mystic and unearthly enough, 
as the stony figures looked down from their pedestals; but none 
looked more sepulcbral than did a tall sheeted figare which oc- 
cupied a pedestal slightly sereened—come from which direction 
tbe visitor might—by two or three large groups. ‘his figure 
might have been taken in the distance, and in the dim light, for 
a Jewish priest, or a Druid, or anything of the kind; bat bad 
any One come near enough to inspect, it would have been seen 
that the long robe was of linen, not stone, aud that the face 
was Jess that of an ancient hero than a modern one. And what 
was rather strange, this particular pedestal was empty all day,and 
only occupied at night. 

Standing at this particular spot, any one could see in any di- 
rection for a considerable distance, and there was scarcely any 
hiding-place near; the Druid on his pedestal had no doubt reck- 


“ All right,” returned the exhibitor, in the same guarded tone;|oned these facts, having great weight with the marauder. Several 


and they stole noiselessly on, passing, once or twice, a constable, 
but the p'eseuce of the Sergeant of course prevented any ques 

tiouiny. Some large boxes lett, apparently by accident, at the 
angle of a stall, were ia reality so placed that they formed an 
alwost perfect screen; aud, without any reason to suppose that 
they bad beea noticed, they slipped in, and sat down. 


nights bad gone byand uo discovery made, yet Ned Lowecliffe 
crept sileutly to his selected station, and assuming his disguise 
as the shrouded statue, patiently watched all through the dark- 
ness; so patiently, that no one not close enough to touch him 
could imagined that he differed from the effigies around. 

It was yet comparatively early in his watch, ona certain night 


Presently the moon rose; and as it climbed higher, and its}and a young moon threw just suflicient light here and there to 


light yrew stronger, the bnild ug became visible throughout 
with a lig.t which was most unearthly and ghostly in its chacter. 
Tuis impressed itself very much upon Baselton. 

* T bad no idea, Sergeant,” he whispeazed to the officer, ‘that 
the place was sncli a strange, cemeteryish sort of spot as it is. | 
must own, I should not like to be on daty here all night. 


make everything more uncertain than usual, when Lowcliffe. 
finding himself a little ped from standing so long in one 

osition, prepared to make one of the guarded shifts he was 
orced to indulge in during the evening ; but just as he com- 
menced carefally to draw one leg behind the other, he stopped, 





How. |rolled his eyes eagerly round, and then remained so motionless 


ever, | hive brought some little retreshments with me, so let us}he scarcely breathed. With step almost noiseless— but not quite 


wake ourselves comfortable.” 


sional tread of a policeman, the hours crept on. 


In silence, they ate and drank; |so for such a listener's ears—a man glided round the angle ofa 
and in silence, save for the chiming of the clock, or the occa- 


counter close by, and standing close by Lowcliffe, paused, 


The police-|stooped, looked along the floor in every direction, then sat 
men passed witnia a couple of yards of the watchers repeatedly, |ap on adjacent pedestal i 


and | 





gainst the legs of a Her 


but whe her they knew of their presence or not, Baselton could|cules, listened. If the process of perspiration were not whollya 


n it jadge. 


The length and weariness of the heuts grew at last}silent one, Lowcliffe would have been betrayed, for the cold 


intolerable to him, and, seeing that the Sergeant was as cool and| beads came upon his forehead as he saw how near he was toa 


wideawake as when they first entered their lair, he whispered, | discovery. 


** | feel terribl drowsy, Sergeant; [ always do about this time 


The man was eitting on the very next pedestal a 
.|block which almost touched his own. There he waited quietly 


Five winttes nap will make we as fresh asa daisy, Rouse me|for a while, not very long, but long enough to assure himself 
up if you hear auything before that time.” that no patrol was coming that way; then be rose, and ina few 

His companion smiled, and it the same subdued tone, gave|steps was at the nearest counter, and had tried a key in the lock, 
the promise. 


one or two attempts failed, but at last a door was opened, and 


Nothing did happen requiting Mr. Baselton’s presence either} his head and shoulders were lost to s ght, he reappeared with a 


before or alter tue expiration of five minutes, although the/small box, which he placed on the 
officer stealthi y looked out a hundred times during the night.[tried one or two keys; 


] ground before him, and then 
Again the lock yielded, the lid was 


At last the darkness thinned away, aud then, after a short gray|thrown back and a few articles were rapidly transferred to the 
twilight, dawn came, and the Sergeant shoo: Baselton by the|man’s pocket. 


shoulder. 

* Yes, yes; | am ready’ 
opened dis eyes very wide indeed. 
must have slept” 





Some object, however, seemed unknown to him, and he held 


stammered the exhibitor, then]it up against the dim light, endeavoring to make out what it 
“ Why, its daylight! 1}was. ‘Uo his horror, one of the statues sprang from its pedestal 


toward him. 


** Yes, of course you bave,” interrupted the other, ‘* but let|the fi-ure all in while moved, and leaped upon him, then, with 


us go out quietiy. [don't mind our men seeing us, of course 
but « thers need know nothing of our wateb.” 


;J@ fearful yell, which rang from end to end of the building, the 
thief fell in # fit upon the floor. Alarmed by the scream, two 


* I think the less your men or anybody else know about the|for three officers were speedily at the spot, and turning on their 


way We kept our watch the better,” said Mr. Baselton, as they 


lanterns, were nearly a8 much astonished in their turn to see a 


left the ec unter; * in faet I shall regard it asa friendly thing if|white-sheeted figure standing by the side of a man in conval- 


you say nothing about it.’ 


The Sergeant smiled, but kept his own counsel ; and it may 


sions. 
When their momentary surprise had ceased upon their dis- 


be hinted that Baselton was a very liberal fellow,although some-|covering who the sheeted figure was, they proceeded tu unfasten 


what hasty. 


at turned out that no pilfering had taken place 


the prostrate man’s scarf and collar, sprinkled him with water, 


that night, vor dia any occur for two or three nights after, a factjand lifted him from tbe groind ; his struggles ceased, and 
whieh Mr. Glisser attributed to the influence of Mr. Basciton's|a few long breaths announced that he was “coming to.” 


vigilance. He took great interest in the exbibit 





/ : "s plans, and 
peidbim several compliments, which the latter yeouived with 


** 1 don’t know bim,” said one of the constables. 








A sincutar story of jealousy and revenge comes to 
us from Sicily. A beautiful young girl named Florina, who was 
the belle of a traveling circus, in which she figured as the lion 
tamer, had been for some time receiving the attentions of an 
athlete belonging to the same troup. By some means she as- 
certained that he was not faithfal to her, bat had another lady 
love. No signs, however, of her painful discovery were allowed 
to escape. She still smiled sweetly upon him, but responded 
coldly to his ardent caresses. In her own bosom she planned a 
terrible revenge. One evening recently when the performance 
had been unusually brilliant after Florina had whipped the 
lions and forced them to lie at her feet—sbe called her recreant 
lover aside and said to him: ‘ Do you still love me?’ ‘*Always,” 
he answered. ‘* Do you know that I should die if you should de- 
vote yourself to another woman ?”’ ‘ What an idea,” responded 
the young man. ‘ ButI shonld first kill you” said Florina. 
** And how would you do that ?” ‘* Thu3,” cried the girl, at the 
same instant pushing him violently into the cage of the lions. 

They attacked the unfortnnate man at once and tore him to 
pieces, while Florina urged them on with blows of her whip. 





Symptoms or Maiwwenty Cetisacy.—When a woman 
begius to have a little dog trotting atter her—that’s a symptom. 
When a woman begins to drink her tea without sugar—that’s a 
symptom. When a woman begins to read love stories in bed— 
thats asymptom. When a woman gives a siZh on hearing of a 
wedding—that's a symptom. When a woman begins to refuse 
to tell her age—that’s a symptom. When a woman begins to 
s.ys she has refused many an offer—that’s a symptom. When a 
woman begins to talk about rheumatism in her knees and elbows 
that’s a symptom. When a woman begins to find fault with 
her looking-glass and say that it does not show her features 
right -thats a symptom. When a woman begins to talk about 
cold draughts, and stops up the crevices in the doors and winds 
—that’sa symptom. When a woman begins to change her 
shoes every time she comes into the house atter a walk—that’s a 
symptom. When a woman begins to have a cat at her elbow 
and gives it sweetened milk—that'’s a symptom. When a wo- 
man begins to say that a servant has no business with a sweet- 
heart—that’s asymptom. When a woman begins to say what a 
dreadfnl set of creatures men are, and that she wouldn't be 
bothered with one of them for the world—that’s a symptom. 





Nomenctature or Science.—Of course, meanings 
given to words derived from other languages, or compounded 
from our own, can only vary within certain limits This fact is 
of great importance in the formation of new words, for an ex- 
pressive term is much more likely to find general acceptance 
than an inexpressive one. In science especially there is a mani- 
fe t tende.cy toward a system of nomenclature which shall de» 
clare its own meaning with as little explanation as possible. 
Thus, in chemistry it is understood that when there are two 
similar oxygen acids, the name ef the one which contains less 
oxygen shall terminate in ‘ ous,” and that of the other in * ic.” 
—e. g. we have ‘‘ sulpburous ” and * sulphuric ’ acids. A simi- 
lar system is now employed in the nomenclature of salts. This, 
of course, is a great assistance to the student. But even here it 
may be observed, that names which aim at expressing a great 
deal often end in being discarded altogether. it is extremely 
undesirable that names should be m sleading, and as the 

of science brings fresh facts into view, those words which served 
to illustrate exploded theories are necessarily rejected. In 1774, 
when the constitution of the gas called ‘‘ muriatic acid ” was 
yet unknown, Scheele discovered that it formed with oxygen a 
new compound, possessing very distinctive properties, This 
was an intensely pungent gas of a yeilowish-green color, baving 
great combining energy, so that copper-leaf, powdered anti- 
mony, phosphorus, &c., deflagiated when thrown into it. Con- 
sistently with the theories held at that time, he called it, “ de- 
phiogisticated muriatic acid.’’ When the doctrine of phi 

was cast aside, this name had to be modified, and Lavoisier call. 
ed it ** oxy-muriatic acid,” or ‘* oxygenzied muriatic acid.” After 
time, however, it was found that this pungent gas was a simp'e 
body, and actually entered into the constitation of the muriatis, 








It was instantaneous, but tbe flash was enough ;| 


or, a8 we now call it, hydrochloric acid, that the oxygen merely 
withdrew from the latter the second constituent, viz., hydrogen. 
So the name had to be altered again, and this time Sir Hamphry 
Davy suggested ** chlorine,” a neme which is not likely to re- 
\quire farther commendation at present, for whatever fresh dis- 
|coveries are made, the term chlorine, or the green gas, will not be 
inappropriate. 

In some cases, though the name has not been set aside, the 
design with which it was originally given has been superseded, 
| For instance, the word ‘ electricity” now calls up before us 
visions of Sir Charles Wheatstone, and Mr, Scudamore’s tele- 
graphic staff at the Post Oiice. We think of thunder storms and 
**shocks ” at scientific soirees. Yet “electricity” is nothing 
more than the amber toree; the observation of the fact that amber, 
when rubbed, attracts to it light bodies having been the first 
step taken tuward this wondertul science. So, too, the name 
‘oxygen ” - or the acic producer—was given to the gas when it 
was considered to be the cause of acidity. We know how many 
acids (such as the hydracids) which contain no oxygen. The 
bame is convenient, and go it is retained, but it is of no further 

Magazine, 


‘1 do, though.” exclaimed Loweliffe, ‘+ Well, of all the par- use a8 an expressive term.—Tinsley's 
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Railroad Building in the United States. 


The Railroad Gaz2tte for Jannary some up the 
railroad construction of 1874. From its article 
we make the followiog extracts: 

*- Our record for the year shows a total of 
1 925 miles of track laid on new railroad during 
the year. We will probably have to make some 
corrections in our list, and most of these doubt- 
less will be additions, but it is substantially cor- 
rect, and illustrates very completely the progress 
made during the year. 

** Ae was to be exp-cted, th's is the smallest 
mileage constructed in thie country for many 
years. As we bave comp:rod the figures from 
wesk to week it has appeared that in 1873 we 
constructed twice as much, and in 1872 about 
four times as much, as in 1874 But the con 
struction in 1872 was itself the smallest for 
many years, it being indeed the beginning of a 
decline after along period of extraordimary ac 
tivity io rsilrosd constroction, as wili be seen 
by the foliowiug statement, in which we give 
the figures from our own records for the Ist 
four vears, and from Poor’s Manual for the other 
years. our record covering the miles of track 


* Jaid, whether opened for traffic or not, daring 


the calendar years named: 


MILEAGE OF RAILROADS CONSTRUCTED FOR TEN 
BeARS. 

Miles. | Vier, 
eres fl eee | 
ee eae 
ee Lee F . 
a ol aes 
ee 0) eae 

** We have to go back, then, to the first year 
afier the war before we find go small a mileage 
of new railroad construction as we report for the 
year jast past, 

* Poor’s Manual gives the mileage of the 
United States at the close of 1373 as 70 651. Ac. 
cepting this, we begin the corrent year of 1875 
with a total of 72 676 miles of railroad to serve 
a population of about 41,384 000 souls, 8» that 
there is a mile of railroad io support for every 
612 persons. The increase in mileage during 
the year wasabout 23 per cent. This is very 
bear'y equal (0 our average yearly increase is 
populition, and doubtless greater than last 
year’s increase in production, but it is trifling 
compar:d with the :ate of increase during pre- 
vious years, which was b$ per cent, in 1873 even. 
12} per cent. in 1872 and no less than 133 per 
ceut. in 1571, This latter was a rate of progress 
which could not pessibly last; it would Lage 
bankropted the world. © © A better com 
Pporiscn of the work of the two last years is that 
by groups of states, which we give below: 


BECAPITULATION BY GROUPS. 
874. 1873 
New Ecgland........cceccocoee 180 282 
Middle States...........-.+---0+ 364 507 
South A:i’tic stater, inci’d’g Flor. 169 295 
Golf states (west of Florida)..... 180 894 
8 iot’r’r states (Ark., Tenn., Ky. 

OG Ue Wiicaisemssccecesess OF 463 
North interior (0., Mich.andInd.) 397 463 
Northwestern states (Ill., Wie., 

Mion., Ia., Mc.,Kan. and Neb.) 467 1060 
Far W.int’r’r (Col.,Uh.,Dk.,Nev.) 106 804 
Pacific COMBE cocccccccsccresece 121 135 

1,928 8,883 

‘¢ The greatest decrease 's in what we have 
called the ‘South Interior,’ from 463 to 49 milee. 
or about 90 per cent., the average dccreare of 
‘the country having been 50% per cent. Every 
‘group shows a decrease, but it is least on the 
Pacific Coast Jonly 10 per cent.], and ¢»mpara- 
‘tively small in the *‘ North Interior’ [12} per 
‘cent.] New England, the Golf etates, the 
‘South Interior, the Northwestern states, and 
the Far West have all fallen off more th n the 
‘average; the others less Those we have classed 
as Northwestern states are frequently spoken of 
as ‘ Grenger states’ and in all or nearly all there 
has been legislation of late intended to reduce 
the i of the railroads. It is not esay to 
decide how much influence this action has had 
on railroad construction. As a whole, the con 
stroc jon was le-s by 65 per cent, than in 1873, 
‘when, however, it had already g-eatly fallen off 
and this ie @ little greater than the average de- 
crease, The decrease, too, was especially great 
[71 per cent.) io Wisconsin, where the legisla- 
tion bas been most disastrous; but then it bas 
‘been greater still (87 per cent.) in Missouri 
where there bas been no enforcement of such 
legislaton, The truth is that for several yess 
railroad conetruction had been greatly overdone 
in all these, and many other, states, and itwid 
not ne-d hostile legislation to discourage it at 
this timo, Nothisg bot liberal bounties could 
have made railroad construction in 1874 as 
activive as formerly. 

** It will be noticed that moet of the lines de- 
ecribed in our record are short. Ao unusually 
large proportion are almost purely of local ir- 
terest, and several are almost private roads—iv- 
tended to serve some mine or furnace, or some 
little group of miues. An unusually large pro- 
portion, as was to be expected considering the 
financial condition of the country, are cheap 
railroads, and no less thau 360 miles of the new 
road, or 187 percent, is of 3 feet guage. and 
very light and cheap Nearly half of this is in. 
tended chiefly or wholly to serve mining 
districte,’’ 

** We believe that some activity may be look- 
ed for in works of this kino’, and also in new 
railroads, during the current year, but there ie 
no prospect that there will be any considerable 
bumber <f railroeds constracted im 1875, solely 
for the profit in building them, as bas been the 
cass with thousaads of miles built in the United 
States since the war. That field for making for- 
tunes is pretty well worn out for some time to 
come,’’ 








The New Insurance Law. 


We are indebted to the Journal of Commerce 
for the following interesting remarks on this im- 
portant subject: 

A very important act was passed by the last 
Legislature of this State concerning the accumu- 
lations of fire insurance companice. It is well 
known that since the large firss at Chicago and 
Roston, which rendered so mamy companies in- 
solvent, the rates of insurance have been mach 
bigher than formerly, and have rapidly filled 
op the surplus fonds of all well-managed corpo- 
rations engaged in this business. The problem 
has been to reconcile the community to the 
continuance of th se high rates, and at the same 
time to satisfy the stockholders in the division 
of the profits. 

The only plea which can at all justify the cur- 
rent higb charges as applied to this ci'y, where 
the receipts for a series of years have been laige- 
ly ia excess of the |. sses and expenses properly 
charged to this account, is the ove so often 
made, that New York is as liablo as any other 
great city to a ruinous confligration, and that 
the underwriters ought to c llect a rate which 
«hall anticipate euch an occurrence, and provide 
a security for it, 

But if the earnings are divided to the stock- 
holders, the pr: fits of the fit years, however 
large, will be cf a0 avail when the year of fam- 
ine or calamity is reached; while if they are re- 
s-rved only to be suok in some future toss, the 
present shareholder feels that he is sacrificiog 
his own interest merely to benefit those who 
may come after him, 

There is also another consideration. The 
greatest losses which policy-bolders. in these 
parts have suffsred doring the last few years 
have been through reinsurance after each gre 
conflagration in other quarters and this h 
given them more anxiety thao all otber cau- 
combined 

The rroblem to be solved by the new law ts 
this: To make a fair dividend to the stockhol }- 
ers; to gst apart from the earnings a fair pro. 
pe:tion to be kept as a guaran'y fund, io ad Ji- 

ion to the capital, to be used in the seasons of 

8 ecinl disaster; and to retaia the remaining por- 
tion of the surplus earnings in such a way that 
they thall imsore to the bencfit of th- stock- 
bolders io case the capital and guaranty surplu+ 
are exhausted beiog held as fresh capital to pro- 
tect policy-holders whose prop:rty bas not been 
burned. 

Take the following illustration: A company 
has a capital of haif a million deltars, and ie 
carning $85,000 a year. It divides 7 per cent 
directly to its stockholdere. which amounts to 
$36 000, «ni accumulates $50,000 as a reserve. 


Gold and Paper. 


To reply to inquiries relative to tho valoe of 
coin and greenbacks &2., United States Trea- 
surer Spinner bas written the fo'lowing; 
Taeasvay or tae Un:tep Srates, 
Wasuinoton, January 6th, 1875. 
Your letter of the 2ad inst. has been received. 
To the interrogatories therein put I answer: 
1. The market quotations of gold are based 
on coin. The term ‘* bullion ” has no fixed and 
certain meaning. It miy mean brass buttons, 
oa trimmings on horee harnese; end avy kind of 
metal all the way up to pure gold. The term ie 
applied in commercy indiscriminately to coin of 
gold or silver that is alloyed, and to ingots of 
pure silver or gold as well. 

2. Our gold coin, adulterated as it is, is not at 
a discount in the world’s markets, except to 
Great Britain, Russia, and Exzypt. In these 
countries the standard of fineness is 916% grains 
of pure gold io 1,000 grains of corn Ia all the 
nations of Western Europe, Great Britain ex- 
oepted, and in the United States, the standard 
e! gold coin is 900 parts of fice gold and 100 of 
alloy. 

8. When greenbacks are quoted at 10 per 
cent. discount, it is relative to the standard gold 
dollar, and not to fine gold from which all otber 
metals hive been ** parted,” 

4 Tne effect of receiving greenbacke at par 
for a part of the Customs dues, wonld be to 
lower the tariff rates on all imported goode, sub- 
ject to duty, to the extent of th» discount on the 
amount of greenbacks received instead of as 
compared with gold. And it would probably 
compel the Government to go into the market 
to buy gold wherewith to pay the interest on 
the public delt, and thus eppreciate the value 
of gold coin as compared with greenbacks. 

F. E Spinner, 
Treasurer United States, 


By telegraph from London under date 
of January 14th we learn that the re- 
gular statement of the Bank of Eng- 
land, suows that the amount of bullion in 
vault had increased £148,000, since the 
previous Thursday. 

From Paris, we learn by telegram, un- 
der date of January 14th that the bul- 
lion in the Bank of France, had deercased 
1,964,000 franes, since the previous 
Thursday. 

At a regular meeting of the Governors 
of the Bank of England, held in London 
on January 14th, the rate of Discount 
was decreased One per cent., it being now 





Half of this is held as a guatanty fund again-t 
unexpected and ocusvai leses, and half is in- 
ves'ed and depo ited with the Insurance Depart 
ment asa special reserve, A dividend may bx 
paid on the sccumulatjon ae on the regalar 
capital, and the above division to be continued 
until the two branches of surplus «qual the 
capital, This gos on, ther fore, for ten years 
and then there comes a sweeping cunfligration, 
To meet this the company hasits balf miliion 
capital and its $250,000 guiran'y reseive, to- 
gether $750,000, with which to pry lorses that 
have occurred in aday. Theis ull swept away 
by the sadcalamity. But there remains $260, 
0U0 ot the special reeerve which is not then 
liable for any sich loss alre dy incurred, but 
which, in such a coatingency, becomes new capi- 


toerable the company to go right on with it. 
busin 83. What a world of anxiety would such 
a special reserve preven’ among the insured wno 
are questioning at each creat catmmity if thei: 
policies may not be worthlees. 

Io plain terms for we see no use in adbering 
to the legal verbisge, the law proposes a nove 
method of recuperating insurance companies 
whore capitals may be impaired by great.n 
sudden losses, Inst:ad cf dividing the money t. 
the stockholders and leaving them to subeciib 
itagain when the company needs it, the law 
proposes to deposit it in the Iosurance Depar:- 
ment, where it may re-t. beivgs-curely invested 
for the shareholdeir, and be brougnt out at the 
moment whea ths company would otherwise be 
compeiled to euspeud ort) assesa its constituency 
for a eontribution. 

When a great loss has impaired the capital of 
a comp ny, the policy-holders whose prc perty i- 
still intact are forced to reingure at ones, or to 
wait with limited protection until a fresh sub- 
scription is made up for their security. But in 
the plan proposed there is a special rese ve 
awaiting the contingency, and 8:lf-adjasting to 
the need at the critical moment 

It bas a farther very decidei advantage, that 


company that would otherwise at such a time ot 
great losses go into liquidation in the banda of a 
receiver, to effsct a prompt eettlem nt, as the 
epecial reserve, like a newly-3ubscribed cap tal, 
willcome in to carry on the bosiners aud t 

app!y the old capital and guaranty surplus at 
once to the claims th-n due. 

This law, offering as ic does an entirely novel 
proposition, is not yet generally unders'oo', 
The Continental of this city has » dopted the p'an, 
A comm'ttee of the Standard have reyorted in 
favor of its adopticn, and their report awaits the 
decision of the board. We feel coufident that a 
large portion of the underwii ers will ult:ma‘ely 
avail th-mselves of its provisions. We hope 
that the eagerness for large dividends wil! not 
vliod cither the stockholders or th» officere 
(whcee salaries are sometimes governed bya per 
centage On the profits divided) to the munifest 





tal to protect the remaining policy holders. and | | 


at the rate of Four per cent. per annum. 
aetna 


THERE Ane Eigat \xtaL:—iodium vanadium 
uenium, rhodium, pilladiam, aoraniom, +8 
mum, aod iridiun—mo-e valusble than gol’, 
becan e of their searci v 


‘*Every Saturday’ merged in The Living Age. 

Professor Max Muller, Pro 
f wor tyndal), Dr W.B. Car- 
pente’, P-of,. Huxley, Hon. 
wW.K. Gladstone, ‘Ihe Duke 
€>oreyll R.A. roctor, Jas, 
inihony Froude, €. Kings. 
ley, Matthew Arnold,A*thur 
Helps, Anthony ‘t rollope, 
Mr.. Muloch, "iss Thacke- 





urguenici, J. av Ingelow, 
Alfred Tennyson, Mobert 
Browstug, and many other most eminent authors, 
are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living A 
ittell’s g Age. 

In 1875, it will furnish to its readers the productions 
of the ablest authors, above named at many 
wthers, as contained im the urrivaled periodical litera- 
po hogy Europe; embracing the Serial and Short Stories 
of the 

LEADING FOREIGN NOVELISTS, 

and an amount unapproached by any other 
prriod.cal ia tne world, of the most valuable 
literary and scientific matter of the day, from the pens ot 
the foremust Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers and 
Editors, r2presenting every depa:tment of Knowledge and 
Progress. 

A weekly magazine, of sixty-four pages, Tue Livine 

Aor gives more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages ot reading matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, consi :ering its amount 
of matter, with freshness owing to its weekly issue, and 
with a Satisfactory Completeness attempted by no other 
publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Critici:me, Tales, 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical and Political Iuformation, from 
the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

It is, therefore, invaluable to every Amcrican reader, 





NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


50 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WILLIAM STREET). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Company receives deposits, allows interest on hy 
same, subject to check at sight. Also acts as Trustess, 


Executors, Transfer Agents, and are a Depository 
Trust Fonds. - 


TRECTORS: 
H. T. SMYTHE, President. 
©. A. BOWEN, Vice-President. 


F. Schuchardt, W. E. Tillinghast 
Wm. M. Vermilye, Wm. T. Gaseer, : 
8. D, Batock. W.. Drake?” 
eat Son . F. Drake, 


B UF. Allen, Chicago, 
m. T. Hamilton, : 
John Bloodgood, TCU 


H. J. HUBBARD, Secresry. 
SS 














AENTER’S Manual—House and si i 

raining, varnishing, pol:shing, kaloomining, oat 
ing, lettering, staining, gilding, giazing, silvering, aes 
staining, antlysis of colors, harmony, contrast, dc., §O@ 
cts. Book of Alphabets, 50. Book of Scrolls and Orna- 
ments, ¢1. Carpenter's Manual, 50. Watchmaker and 
Jeweler s Manual, 50, Taxidermist’s Manual, 50, Soa, 
maker’s Manual, 25. Guide to Authorship, *0, 
ning Calculator, 25. Hunter and Trapper’s Guide, 20, 
Dog Training, 25. Of booksellers, or y mail, JESSE 
HANEY & CO., 119 Nassuu Street, N. Y. 





APPLETONS' 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 


The work originally published under the title of Tae 
New American CyCLopepta was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal development 
which have taken place in every branch of scierce, literge 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers te 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
& new edition entitled “ The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery iu 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
inéustrial and useful arts and the convenience and ree 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent reyo- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes of 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial! and industrial activity has been commenced, 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Atrica. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
te know the particulers. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 


*l|are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 


transient publications of the day, but which ought now te 
take their place in p t and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate accc unt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suo- 
cinct and original record of tLe progress ef political and 
historical events. 

‘The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi« 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition sa 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present cdition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force te 


the explanations in the text. hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 

factures. Although intended for instruction rather 








as the only THoRovGn as well as fresh pilation of a 
generally inaccessible but indispensable current litera- 
ture—indis ensable because it embraces the productions 


it enables the jorured, who have cl.ims on a|of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, © 


“It renroduces the best thoughts of the best minds of 
the civilized world, upon all to; ics of living interest.”— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

«The best of wll our eclectic public.tionr.’—The Nae 
tion, New York. 

* And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.” 
—The Advance, Chicago. 

“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of en- 
tertainment and instruction.”—Hon. Robert C. Winth: op. 
« The best periodical i: America,”’~-Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 
“It is indispensable to every one who desires a thorough 
compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in 
the literary world.”—Boston Post, 

> Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 
New Vortume and New Year. 

PUBLISHED WKEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage; 
or for $10.50 (covering prepayment of postage on both period- 
icals), Tae Livine AGE re either one of the american 
Sour-doliar monthly Magazines (or Harper’s Weekly or 
Bazar, or ’s Journal weekly) will be sent for a 
year or, for $9.50, Tue Livine Ace and Scribner's & 





advantages of this conservative measure, 


Addres LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on dee 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large octavo vol , each containing about .800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE “F BINDING 
In extra Clotk, = vol..... eecccccccsccscec SO 
In Library Leather, per vol.....eceee 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol... 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, VOleesesceees 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
In Full Russia, per Vol......e-cscccsesseees10 OO 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes att 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 
*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia,, 
showing type, i''ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, or 
applicadon. 
First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addret y<e Pyblishers, 


ly. APPLETON & CO., 
519 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
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THe ALBION. 











INSURANCE. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 

















orvicE OF TH# 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 287u, 1874. 
ja THe TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
JHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE SlsT DE- 


cemBer, 1873: 


Pre: tums received on Marian Risks trom ‘st . 
‘den. 1873, to Slst Dee., 1873...-- $6,511,114 22 

Prenums on oaaae not marked o acne sen 90 
uary, 1873.. pele, 






seeeeereweceeseree 


+ #8, $8,723, 274 9. 


Total amo nt of Marine Premiums.. 


No Policies have been issued upoa Life 
‘Risks ; nee upou Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiuma marked off from Ist January, 1573, — 
to Slat December, 1873...-+ ose es96, 290,018 7 
id during the 3a ‘ ; 
mY ed eeeee + eee ccereee$2, 960,882 49 








d Ex- 
A of Premiums -) 91,258,319 26 
The co Company na “the followin assets, Viz.: 
Uuited States and otate of New York Stock, nen 
City, Bank and other Stocks.... segeeecor aay =e 
Loans secured by Siocks and otherwise.....+ 2,802 


467, "000 0¢ 
Real Estate aud Bonds and Mortgages.....- 
Interest, und sundry notes and claims due : 

f 422,894 66 


the Com , cutimited At. .ceeseeee coreee 3 
Premium hows and buls Keceivable.. ee —_— 4 
Cash 1m Haak.....cccceocsesesseeeeereveveee 21, $ 


T tal amount of Assets....secesereee ~$15,613,642 52 

SIX PER (CEN. interest on the Mpnanee certifi 
cates ot protitsgwill be paid to the holders thereof, or ther 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and pail to the Holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, ou and after ‘Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, trom which date ail interest thereon will 'cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of pavment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemptior 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORLY PER CENT, is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Compan, +s sue year ending 
Sst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 





By erder of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


IRUSTEES, 


Wittiam H. Wass, 
Snepeakp Ganpy, 
Gorvoy W. Buryna, 
Freperick Cuauncy, 
Cuarces P. Burverrt, 
Francis Skiwwvy, 
Kost. B, Mintoan, 
Roseer L. Stewart, 
Writs E. Bunges, 
James G. DeForest, 
ALexanper V. Briar... 
Cuances D. —eaes t 
Josiau O. 

Onaeres H. Manes u 
ApoLen Lemoynr, 


J.D. Jones, 

Cuz ates Dennis, 

W H. iH. Moore, 
Hexxy Co.t, 

Lewis Cuerts, 
Ouagies H. Kussew, 
Low «it Hotsroot, 
RovaL Puetrs, 
Tavip Lave, 

James Barer, 
Daniet 8. MILLex, 
Wa. Srvaois, 

Hewry K. Boceur, 
Wittam E. Dope, 
Joserw GaILcann, JB,, 


©. A. Mann, Groxoe W. Lane, 
James Low, Ava T. Sackett, 
Joun D. Hewcerr, Tuomas F. Younas, 
B. J. Howtaxn, Simon De Visse us, 


Hoxace Gray. 
J. D. JONES, President, 
CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. &. MOORE, Second Vice-Presi?~ 
J. D. VEWLETT, Third Vice-Presi? > 


Bens. Bavouck, 











Kstablished 1819 


WILLIAM FISHER & SONS. 
Bankers; Stock and Note Brokers, 
O. Box 608. BALTIMORE. Md. 


Execute with care, Commission orders in SI¢ (KS 
BONDS and COMMEKCIAL PAPER. 


Special attention given to VIRGINIA SECURII IE 
SOUTHERN RKAILVY AY BONDS and SECURIT IF, 
aad COMVERCIATL EAPER, 


New You. Correspondents * 


Hallearten & (o.. Creenbanm Pras. & \'n 


[ron and Steel Rails 
Railroad Securities Negotiated, 


William A. Guest & Co. 
17 Nassan Street, NEW YORK. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Pistablished 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MLNES and INSURANCE, 


ts Publisned Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soatt Wiliam Street, NEW YORK CITY 











FIVE DQiILARS PER ANNUM in Advance. 


THE PP ee LINE. 





TO GLASGOW, LIVERPUOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 


Stare oF PENNSYLVANIA, 
State, or Virornia, 
STATE jOF Georoia, Stars OF ALABAMA, 
Srate or FLoripa, Sate or Louisiana, 

om — or Minnesota. 

iling every other Saturday from the Com ’s doc! 
Pier No. 36 North River, New York. ed ~ 
Weex.y Samusvos in June. 


The accommodations one provisions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those of any other line. 
RATES 4 se str 
Cabins —#70 and $80, go dation. 
Return Tickets—$130'a - $140, iy 
Intermediate or Second Cabin—-$50 currency. 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class Line or route. 
Steerage office 45 Broudway. 
For dates of sailin wil ly to 
AUSTIN BAL Le CO., Agents, 
72 Broadway » New York. 
ag ie F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, Chicago. 
¥. MAGEE, No. 136 State street, Boston. 
G0. H LEAR, No. 5310 st., Phil delphi 


ANCHOR LINE. 


New York and Glasgow. 


Srate or Nevapa, 
State oF Inprana, 

















STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 


Elysia, ~ yd . Jan. 23 Victoria, Saturday..Feb. 6 
California, Sat.. . Jan, 30| Ethiopia, Saturday.Feb. 13 
RATES OF PASSAGE — PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LOSDONDERRY, 
QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAsr 
Cabin, $50, 60 and $70, to dations 
Return tickets issued at reduced rates. 


INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-elasa line. 


G@™ Drafts issued for be any am amount at lowest rates. 


Send for eR Donfina ring further information, to Com- 
pany’s offices, reen, New York. 
WENT *ERSON BROTHERS, S, Agente. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vevsels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and LeavLanps. 

Tons. Tons. 
SPAIN. ..ccceceseeeeeee 4871 CANADA... 600000004276 
EGYPT 5089 ° 3. 











DENMARK......... Mocs ccceopscecncll 


One of the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
ednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to Lon on direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool.........++++++++0.$70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bnistol, Que enstown, Pec omen Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, R Christiana, or Copen- 





n. 

The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. The - built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, g every for the com- 
fort of and g speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy 

For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line 














To California, Japan and China, 
via Panama. 


RALES OF PASSAGE. 
(Ineludi all ies for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco—Cabin, $100 ; Steerage, 
$50, currency. 
San Francisco to Yokohama, $250, gold. 
San Francisco to Hong Kong, $300, gold, 
Steamers leave Pier 42, North River, New York, as 
follows: 
Coton, Cant. Z. L. Tannen, Jan. 30, 1875, 12 M. 
Acarvtco, Com, A. G. Gaay, Feb. 13, 12 M. 


And om a‘ternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing with steamers for Central American and South 
Pacific ports. 

Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 
require. 

Steamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 

follows : 

) pen ne steeeeeereeeroeseees. Sanuary 30 

Crry or Pexina . +» February 13 
ALASKA ccccccccccececscecscees Fe 











For freight and , or further information, ap, ‘y at 
Som Company’s O on wharf, foot ot Cana! street, 3 
RUFUS HaTOH, 


H. J. weanee 


+ Hiro | Commodation 


"| Oxford, England, desire; a SITUATION either 


HO 


CASH o° & fl ree 
Reserve for Re-Insurance 


TOTAL ASSETS ..... ... 


Cash in Banks.................. 

Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real. ante 
United States Stocks (market value).. 
Bark Stocks (market value)......... 
State Bonds (market value). 

Loans on Stocas, — on “demand (market value of sec 
Interest due on 1-t January, 1875......00..-.00000005 cae 
Balance in hand of Agents..........-. 
Bills Receivabie, and Salvages 


Total.... 


Books will be cl 


Reserve tor Unpaid Lossesand Dividends 
Net Surplus LE A 


Premiums due and uncoliected on Lolicies ‘sued at this Oftice 


The Directors have: declared a Cash Dividend of f FIVE PER CENT. 
authori the distribution among the Stockholders of new stock (making the Capital of the C 

the rate of one sh it for every five shares held by euch on the 14th ieneee, 3 r 75. ae ee 
Certificates ‘aed the new stock will be ready for delivery on the 8th haw 1875, until which day the Trang {«1 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


ME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 135 > BROADWAY. 


FORTY-THIRD Semi-Annual STATEMENT, 


Showing the Condition of the 1e Company on January Ist, 1875. 


-- $2,500,000 00 
1,951,239 78 
290;924 42 
885,281 03 


or eevrescesceoseee .B5, 627,445 23 


FOR eee eta ew eee nee 


ee od eee ee ees 





SUMMARY OF OF ASSETS. 










$369,876 61 
033, 


19,524 6 + 
thetic + 10,005 6 4 


silo $5,627,445 
-» payable on January 18th, 1875, and haw « 
000 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, | 











CUNARD LINE. 


EstaBLisHsp 1840. 
The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships- 


LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers oy Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage. —First Class, 15, 17 and 
21 Guineas, 
FROM SE Voge ‘OK BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Sn sg $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 





Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
a rts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 

rough Bulls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 





ae ok and a om on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean port 
For Freight and cabin ge, apply at the Company’s 
ey 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 11 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aornr. 


‘AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—F Rom PHILADELPHIA : 










INDIA AP cceces seceecccscccccccseos+» THURSDAY, Jan. 14 
*ABBOISFORD...... “ Jan. 21 
OHIO... 046. -40+5 “ Jan. 28 
PENNSYLVANIA.... +... o Feb. 4 
ILLINO!S ....... coccceoess bed Feb. 11 


Ga>~ Rates of possnae, Be easehie t in currency : 

Cabin, $10) and $75; Second Cabin and Steerage, a 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po nor carry 

Intermediate Passengers. 


“RED STAR LINE,” 
NEW YORK TO ANTWERP, 
Steamers : 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 
COLINE, 


= 


sailing Twice a Monts. 
Cabin, $90; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 


1" Drafts on England and Ireland. 
a _ 
“HAND BOOK” 


oF 
Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, xt.. N.Y. 


PRICE. 82.00. 














A MAN-COOK, 


who thoroughly understands his Sesion and 
has bad much experience at the colleges of 





ew|in a Privare Fammy or in a Fiast Crass Res- 


TAURANT. 
Address '‘ F.,"’ Office of Tug Atzion. 








; STEEL PENS. 











MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 
|STEEL PENS. 


These Fens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 
ten One Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873 


and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly ce 
brated for their elasticity, duratility and evennegs 
point. For sale by the trade generall 'y- 

GS™ To accommodate those who may wish to try 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. W., 


ARKANSAS SECURITIES, 


Parties Holding Past-due Coupons ot the 
Bonds of 


MONROE COUNTY, ARKANSAS, 


will please correspond. with Jacks & 
Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the 
funds collected to pay said coupons. 


A. H- HARRIS. 
Treasurcr of Menroe County. 


Hetena, Ark , August 17th, 1874. 


 “*-NEW YORE 


Laan and Indemnity Company 
229 Broadway corner Barclay Street, N. ¥, 


Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSIN 8s, 
Receive 1 EPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALAN@ES, 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING 1: 0USE. 
Receive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 
keep transfer-books, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS. 


TEES for RAILROADS and other corporations and for 
adividuals. 























WILLIAM PR. FOSTER, President 








AN JREW McKINNEY, Vice-President, 











SM 








